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CHRIST RETURNS TO J 


ANGLICAN ADVENTURE 


THE LOVES OF MAN 
MORALITY AND TV 


It all started with George Washington. Since 
then, hundreds of Episcopalians have found their 
respective ways to the Capitol. Case in point: 
Missouri Senator William Stuart Symington, 
(left). Other Episcopalians in government include 
Senator Mike Monroney of Oklahoma, Ambassa- 
dor to France Amory Houghton, and U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations Henry Cabot Lodge. 


‘4 LTHOUGH he shares his official title with more than | ( 
three million other North Americans as well as thousands 


of persons in more than a dozen countries overseas, the Epis- 
copalian is a part of a much larger Christian family. He and 
his fellow Anglicans, some forty million of them, live in almost 
every corner of the world, although they look to Britain as 


the home of their “mother” Church. Despite geographical 
diversity, they are further unified by their adherence to four 
essentials: the Bible as a rule of faith; the Apostles’ and 


Nicene Creeds as a sufficient summary of that faith; the sacra- 
ments of Holy Baptism and Holy Communion; and the his- 


toric ministry of bishops, priests, and deacons. 
Despite the views of some critics, the Episcopalian is 
usually representative of his community. For if, as Vance 


Packard maintains in his best-selling book, The Status Seek- 
ers, it is a “long road from Pentecostal to Episcopal” on the 


social ladder, it is a much longer road from the so-called 
“fashionable” Manhattan church to the sun-baked adobe 9 
Episcopal parish in Mexico. It is true that in its early and 
middle years the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 8 
States attracted wealthy, somewhat exclusive congregations. 
And it is true that in some entrenched parishes snobbery is 
still equated with religion. But for the most part, this gen- 
eration of Episcopalians is just as likely to include a farmer as 
an industrialist, and list as many union members as lawyers. 
Even if he lives in the United States, today’s Episcopalian 
is not necessarily of British stock, as were the majority of 
communicants in the early days of the Church. He may speak 
in any one of several Indian dialects. His worship may be con- 
ducted in Spanish, Chinese, French, or even sign-language. 
What is he like, this modern Episcopalian? What does he 
do? Here are just a few of our fellow parishioners—some 
familiar, some unsung, but all partners in Christ’s Church. 
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Although the title of this article might 
suggest otherwise, the “he” naturally 
means the “she,’’ too, in every single 
parish. According to surveys, by far 
the largest number of active Episco- 
palians are women. Further checking 
indicates that the so-called “median” 
Episcopalian is a young-looking 
churchworker in her middle forties. 
Here Churchwoman Ruth Jackson 
paints furniture for her parish’s 
Church school in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A convert from Buddhism, J. Yasofi 
Ito (below) left Japan some thirty- 
seven years ago to begin a one-man 
mission to his countrymen living in 
Brazil. There are now several thousand 
Brazilian Episcopalians of Japanese 
descent, some of whom Mr. Ito serves 
directly today as priest-in-charge of 
All Saints’ Church in Magna Larga, a 
suburb of Sao Paulo, 
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General Robert E, Lee, we imagine, 

would have been an awe-struck spectator 
if he could have watched fellow Episcopalian 
General John Medaris, just retired 

as head of the Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency, oversee the launching 

of a Jupiter C. rocket at Cape Canaveral. 
In addition to General Medaris, third 
from left in photo right, recent leaders 
in the armed forces have included 
General Douglas MacArthur, Vice-Admiral 
James L. Holloway, and General 

Matthew Ridgeway. 


Best known recently for his “Father Knows Best” tele- 
vision series, actor Robert Young has for many years 
been host for “The Search,” weekly radio presentations 
of the National Council of the Episcopal Church. Among 
other theatrical Episcopalians are Cornelia Otis Skin- 
ner, Fred Astaire, and Nat “King” Cole. A 


The William Grahams live at 1960 E> 
Street, Wichita, Kansas. Bill Graham » 
successful in several businesses bef 
establishing “Private Enterprise, Inc.,’’ 
unusual investment company which » 
courages small business in underdew 
oped countries. Hundreds of Episcopalis 
have become leading figures in Ame 


oo. : can business. 
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A charming and articulate 
spokesman for Episcopal 
young people is Mississippi's 
Lynda Lee Mead, Miss 
America of 1960. Always an 
active member of her home 
parish in Natchez, Miss 
Mead’s busy schedule has 
included talks with young 
people’s fellowships. Miss 
Mead’s immediate 
predecessor, Mary Ann 
Mobley, is also an 
Episcopalian from Mississippi. 
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Famotte Freeman is a 
graduate of Julia C. Emery 
Hall for Girls in Bromley, 
Liberia. Like so many 
students before her in this 
school, Famotte is an 
instinctively excellent 
designer and artist. Each 
year, thousands of young 
Episcopalians graduate f 
over four hundred parish 
and Church schools in almost 
every state in the Union 
and ten countries overseas. 
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The first non-New Englander 
to become President of Har- 
vard University, Nathan M. 
Pusey, standing, carries out 
his own, highly Christian in- 
terpretation of education. The 
most important aspect of go- 
ing to college, maintains 
Episcopalian Pusey, is the 
development of a faith for 
one’s life. Other Episcopal- 
ians who are college presi- 
dents include Anne G. Pan- 
nell of Sweet Briar; William 
Bay Irvine of Marietta; Mil- 
ton Eisenhower of Johns Hop- 
kins; Herbert Longenecker of 
Tulane; and James P. Baxter 
of Williams. 


‘“Because I was too nervous 
to be neighborly, 
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my doctor started me on Postum 


“I do like my neighbors, but you know how it is when you 
don’t sleep well. Y ou feel grouchy—too nervous to be friendly. 
One day I decided to see my doctor. 

“He checked me thoroughly but found nothing basically 
wrong. He asked me, however, if I drank lots of coffee. Seems 
some people can’t take the caffein in coffee. Change to 
Postum, the doctor advised. It’s got absolutely no caffein, 
so it can’t make you nervous or keep you awake. 


‘And it worked! In fact, my neighbors and I are having 
a cup of Postum right now. Two cups maybe. Who cares— 
Postum can’t make us grouchy or keep us awake!”’ 


is 100% coffee-free 


A product of General Foods 


Postum 
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A REPORT OF STEWARDSHIP 


The ‘‘stewardship principle” has now been accepted by the Episcopal Church officially 
is the proper approach to the problem of Church financial support. In simple terms, 
this means that the amount the individual pledges to the Church should be based, not 
on what the Church needs (in terms of parish budgets, capital campaigns, and special 
lrives), but on what the Churchman needs to give in order to express his Christian faith 


in action. 


“or the information of thinking Churchpeople we present here a complete list 
of the parishes and missions in which Thomas White and Associates have been 
‘alled on by clergy and vestries to lead stewardship education programs in the 
ast five years. The figure at the left represents the previous annual giving; the 
-ighthand figure represents the new level of annual pledging achieved at the com- 


sletion of the program. 
. 


The dramatic gains in almost every case represent the discovery by many 


thousands of laypeople that Christian stewardship is a serious obligation and that 
neeting this obligation is a source of deep satisfaction and joy. 


Several of the dioceses listed here are undertaking diocesan programs, parish 


»y parish and mission by mission, to bring to Churchpeople a more realistic and 
‘onsecrated standard of Church giving. 


ALBANY 
Christ, Hudson 
19,240 $39,520 
| Bethesda, Saratoga Springs 
326,954 $44,581 


ARIZONA 


t 

) 

| St. Michael’s, Tucson 
534,141 $67,773 
} 


CENTRAL NEW YORK 
| St. John’s, Auburn 
(518,250 $38,445 
| St. Peter’s, Auburn 
31,460 $42,529 
Grace, Baldwinsville 
\311,700 $19,004 
| St. Peter’s, Cazenovia 
317,472 $28,905 
St. Paul's, Chittenango 
5 $9,343 
St. Mark’s, Clark Mills 
33,800 $9,045 
; All Saints’, Fulton 
310,182 $26,198 
| St. Mathew’s, Liverpool 
36,429 $15,948 
St. Matthew’s, Moravia 
56,552 $9,954 
: Emmanuel, Norwich 
317,732 $35,001 
St. John’s, Oneida 
514,576 $27,399 
| St. Peter’s, Oriskany 
62,427 $6,697 
} Zion, Rome 
$39,555 $69,028 
Trinity, Seneca Falls 
$11,757 $29,099 
Calvary, Utica 
$23,123 $40,256 
St. Paul’s, Utica 
66,153 $15,309 
St. Paul’s, Watertown 
$16,692 $28,014 
St. John’s, Whitesboro 
$13,598 $20,709 


CHICAGO 
St. David's, Aurora 
$8,763 $26,855 
Holy Cross, Chicago 
$4,171 $10,405 


Holy Cross-Immanuel, Chicago 
$4,198 $10,387 


Our Saviour, Chicago 


$5,512 $18,221 
Redeemer, Chicago 
$15,036 $22,178 
St. Andrew’s, Chicago 
$4,680 $10,080 
St. John’s, Chicago 
$10,343 $25,685 
St. Margaret’s, Chicago 
$19,812 $33,542 
St. Richard’s, Chicago 
$8,952 $14,493 
Holy Nativity, Clarendon Hills 
$4,201 $13,648 
St. Martin’s, Des Plaines 
$7,540 $19,981 
Our Saviour, Elmhurst 
$24,700 $64,584 
St. Luke’s, Evanston 
$53,604 $83,601 
Grace, Freeport 
$12,008 $23,629 
St. David's, Glenview 
$12,506 $34,960 
St. Andrew’s, Grayslake 
$9,346 518,788 
Grace, Hinsdale 
$85,683 $115,057 
Christ, Joliet 
$18,511 $36,000 
St. Edward's, Joliet 
$9,031 $15,050 
; St. Paul’s, Kankakee 
$18,328 641,733 
Calvary, Lombard 
$7,670 $22,040 
St. John’s, Mount Prospect 
$19,500 $33,931 
St. Giles’, Northbrook 
$9,784 $29,357 
St. Raphael’s, Oak Lawn 
$3,756 $15,881 
_ Transfiguration, Palos Park 
$8,164 $21,138 
Holy Family, Park Forest 
$16,525 $31,957 
St. Mary’s, Park Ridge 
$54,808 $78,213 
Grace, Pontiac 
$6,562 $13,117 
Emmanuel, Rockford 
$22,464 $65,639 
St. Mary Magdalen, Villa Park 
$6,575 $12,145 
St. Dunstan’s, Westchester 
$4,614 $10,930 
St. Augustine’s, Wilmette 
$41,486 $70,884 


COLORADO 


St. Thomas’, Denver 
$36,452 $56,390 


DALLAS 


St. Luke’s, Denison 
$19,805 $31,560 


DELAWARE 


St. John’s, Wilmington 
$73,216 $120,208 


EAU CLAIRE 
St. Andrew’s, Ashland 
$4,882 $8,158 
Christ, Chippewa Falls 
$6,024 $7,962 
St. Simeon’s, Chippewa Falls 
$400 $2,363 
Christ, Eau Claire 
$21,747 $37,189 
St. Paul’s, Hudson 
$3,139 $9,779 
Christ, LaCrosse 
$15,808 $33,908 
Grace, Rice Lake 
$2,526 $6,251 


ERIE 


St. John’s, Sharon 
$45,488 $74,207 


FOND DU LAC 
St. Ambrose’s, Antigo 
$3,505 $6,271 
All Saints’, Appleton 
$21,261 $50,137 
St. Paul’s, Fond du Lac 
$22,204 $35,446 
St. Alban’s, Marshfield 
$11,718 $19,070 
St. Thomas’, Neenah-Menasha 
$22,903 $43,271 
Trinity, Oshkosh 
$31,717 $51,904 
St. Paul’s, Plymouth 
$2,626 $6,528 
St. Augustine’s, Rhinelander 
$8,996 $15,410 
Trinity, Waupun 
$3,774 $11,009 


GEORGIA 
Calvary, Americus 
$8,586 $15,455 
Christ, Augusta 
$5,036 $13,578 


Good Shepard, Augusta 
$387,858 $67,813 © 


St. Alban’s, Augusta 
$6,742 $11,393 


St. Paul’s, Augusta 
$35,063 $60,168 © 


St. Mark’s, Brunswick 
$12,713 $28,121 
St. Thomas’, Isle of Hope 
$11,140 $20,614 
St. Paul’s, Jesup 
$8,459 $16,544 
St. Paul’s, Savannah 
$16,763 $31,757 


Christ, Valdosta 
$11,855 $22,226 


HARRISBURG 


Trinity, Chambersburg 
$8,736 $16,461 


IDAHO 


St. Michael’s, Boise 
$49,097 $78,444 


St. James’, Burley 
$1,997 $4,734 
Trinity, Gooding : 
$1,978 $5,304 
St. John’s, Idaho Falls 
$8,656 $31,326 


Trinity, Pocatello 
$14,196 $26,531 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Trinity, Anderson 
$5,487 $20,202 


St. Stephen’s, Elwood 
$3,900 $7,045 


St. Michael and All Angels, 
Evansville 
$4,110 $9,351 
St. Paul’s, Evansville 
$24,180 $53,832 
St. Andrew’s, Greencastle 
$4,015 $10,982 


All Saints’, Indianapolis 
$5,668 $15,750! 


Christ, Indianapolis 
$48,128 $76,319¢ 


St. George’s, Indianapolis 
$4,194 $8,707 


St. Matthew’s, Indianapolis 
$10,504 $25,547 
St. Paul’s, Indianapolis 
$66,459 $126,458) 
Trinity, Indianapolis 
$38,107 $61,672) 


St. James’, New Castle 
$11,161 $25,046 


St. Paul’s, Richmond 
$8,996 $20,050) 


St. Stephen's, Terre Haute 
$23,760 $55,01L 


St. James’, Vincennes 
$9,503 $14,010 


St. John’s, Washington 
$2,574 $6,019 


LEXINGTON 
Trinity, Covington 
$30,140 $62,400 


Christ, Lexington 
$69,004 $119,750 


St. John’s, Versailles 
$8,429 $14,707 


LONG ISLAND 
Grace, Jamaica 
$19,240 $37,082 


Tf you mean business about stewardship, write or telephone..-« 
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) MAINE 
St. Barnabas’, Augusta 
0 $4,381 
St. Mark’s, Augusta 
yp 544 $29,863 
‘ Grace, Bath 
_ 3,500 $23,964 
4) St. Margaret’s Chapel, Belfast 
749 $7,886 
It Christ, Biddeford 
852 $9,015 
| St. Mary the Virgin, 
Falmouth Foreside 
5,227 $25,190 
h St. Paul’s, Ft. Fairfield 
»574 $14,636 
St. Matthew’s, Hallowell 
368 $7,784 
St. Andrew’s, Millinocket 
146 $22,594 
rH] St Andrew’s, New Castle 
,928 $13,828 
i Good Shepherd, Rangely 
554 $10,299 
i St. Peter’s, Rockland 
500 $13,498 
i St. Barnabas’, Rumford 
914 $9,121 
{ 
MARYLAND 
i St. Anne’s, Annapolis 
1,364 $89,119 
I Ascension, Baltimore 
278 $11,439 
6 Epiphany, Baltimore 
2,595 $25,857 
yrace and St. Peter’s, Baltimore 
12,916 $36,266 
! Memorial, Baltimore 
21,892 $38,363 
St. Andrew’s, Baltimore 
10,720 $29,511 
‘} St. Bartholomew’s, Baltimore 
10,703 $70,965 
| St. James’, Baltimore 
20,927 $66,971 
} St. Michael and All Angels, 
Baltimore 
$39,099 $72,866 
St. Paul’s, Baltimore (Chapel) 
10,381 $28,831 
St. Paul’s, Baltimore (Parish) 
38,930 $63,043 
Deer Creek Parish, Darlington 
4,840 $11,009 
All Hallow’s, Davidsonville 
8,678 $19,138 
Grace, Elkridge 
113,879 $21,426 
Trinity, Elkridge 
4,888 $9,000 
Holy Trinity, Essex 
5,163 $19,308 
St. John’s, Frostburg 
5,060 $9,215 
Holy Apostles, Halethorpe 
10,736 $22,022 
St. John’s, Havre de Grace 
16,672 $13,403 
St: Peter’s, Lonaconing 
5299 $2,769 
St. James’, Mount Airy 
31,768 $3,987 
St. George’s, Perryman 
$5,097 $11,243 
St. Paul’s, Poplar Springs 
$2,434 $4,653 
St. Matthias’, Raspeburg 
10,200 $20,332 
Good Shepherd, Ruxton 
29,732 $54,066 
MASSACHUSETTS 
St. Andrew’s, Belmont 
$7,472 $16,014 
Advent, Medfield 
$5,611 $17,374 
St. Paul’s, Millis 
$6,632 $13,705 
MILWAUKEE 
Trinity, Janesville 
$15,379 $23,914 
St. Matthew's, Kenosha 
$31,586 $73,206 
Grace, Madison 
$51,480 $71,546 
St. James’, Milwaukee 
$24,454 $42,053 


Zion, Oconomowoc 
$19,708 $36,377 


St. Stephen’s, Racine 
$6,025 $9,742 


Trinity, Wauwatosa 
$48,463 $82,102 


MISSOURI 


ki Epiphany, Kirkwood 
$7,089 $15,782 


MONTANA 
St. Luke's, Billings 
$25,024 $81,900 


St. James’, Bozeman 
$18,408 $28,572 


St. James’, Deer “Lodge 
$6,230 $12,828 


St. James’, Dillon 
$3,989 $12,111 


St. Paul’s, Hamilton 
$3,804 $6,371 


NEVADA 
Holy Trinity, Fallon 
$3,250 $5,705 


St. Timothy's, Henderson 
$4,888 $11,009 
Christ, Las Vegas 
$17,594 $39,628 
St. Stephen’s, Reno 
$7,929 $13,832 
St. Paul's, Sparks 
$2,450 $7,286 
St. Mary the Virgin, Winnemucca 
$2,656 $9,821 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


St. Paul’s, Concord 
$30,801 $67,324 
Our Saviour, Milford | 


$7,169 15,151" 


NEW YORK 
St. Luke’s, Beacon 
$8,644 $31,197 
St. John’s Memorial, Ellenville 
$8,008 $22,367 
Trinity, Garnerville 
$6,822 $17,755 
St. James’, Goshen 
$7,625 $18,724 
Good Shepherd, Granite Springs 
$5,227 $12,358 
Resurrection, Hopewell Junction 
$2,808 $5,957 
Holy Communion, Lake Mahopac 
$3,067 $10,099 
St. John’s, New City 
$7,379 $26,681 
St. Andrew’s, New Paltz 
$2,465 $7,147 
All Angels’, New York 
$18,926 $32,542 
St. Stephen's, Pearl River 
$7,847 $27,061 
St. Peter’s, Peekskill 
$22,679 $45,136 


St. Paul’s, Pleasant Valley 
$2,495 $8,569 


Trinity, Saugerties 


$4,954 $14,945 
St. James the Less, Scarsdale 
$64,857 $102,085 
St. Luke’s, Somers 
$2,818 $8,996 
St. Alban’s, Staten Island 
$7,800 $27,367 
St. Simon’s, Staten Island 
$5,666 $13,527 
St. Stephen's, Staten Island 
$7,837 $18,166 
Christ, Tarrytown 
$238,234 $42,319 
Ascension, West Park 
$2,663 $9,045 


NORTH DAKOTA 


All Saints’, Minot 
$11,388 $23,115 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN 


Trinity, Houghton 


$6,115 $17,734 
Holy Trinity, Iron Mountain 
$11,118 $19,427 
St. John’s, Iron River 
$5,058 $8,966 
St. Alban’s, Manistique 
$2,658 $6,024 
Grace, Menominee 
$9,699 $15,083 
St. John’s, Negaunee 
$4,030 $13,164 
Good Shepherd, St. Ignace 
$2,816 $4,696 
Zion, Wilson 
$1,329 $2,516 
OHIO 
St. Michael's, Toledo 
$48,084 $84,112 
OLYMPIA 
St. Barnabas’, Bainbridge Island 
$17,333 $24,760 
St. Paul’s, Bremerton 
$10,902 $24,350 
St. Luke’s, Renton 
$18,184 $41,588 
Epiphany, Seattle 
$71,620 $127,239 
St. Luke’s, Vancouver 
$28,250 $70,321 
St. Anne’s, Washougal 
$5,241 $8,894 
ROCHESTER 
St. Shephen’s, Rochester 
$35,863 $48,360 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Holy Communion, Charleston 


$19,400 $36,210 
St. Luke and St. Paul, Charleston 
$22,217 $36,746 
St. Philip’s, Charleston 
$36,224 $70,201 
St. Bartholomew’s, Hartsville 
$9,984 $21,898 


St. Andrew's, Mount Pleasant 
$18,018 $84,814 
Trinity, Myrtle Beach } 
$8,712 $27,742 | |e 
Holy Cross, Sullivan’s Island } 
$5,260 $10,713 jj 


SOUTH FLORIDA 


St. Mary's, Daytona Beach 


$17,689 $46,764 
St. Bede's, St. Petersburg 
$17,858 $82,431 
St. Thomas’, St. Petersburg 
$23,681 $50,260 | 
Advent, St. Petersburg Beach | 
$17,165 $46,054 
SPOKANE 
St. James’, Brewster j 
$8,381 $6,723 | 
Nativity, Lewiston ’ 
$11,974 $28,949 — 
St. Andrew's, Spokane ’ 
$9,571 $19,828 


SPRINGFIELD 
St. Paul's, Alton 


$17,888 $35,879 
St. Matthew's, Bloomington 
$18,406 $87,888 | 
St. Paul's, East St. Louis ; 
$4,240 $14,698 — 
St. Bartholomew's, Granite City — 
$7,028 $12,697 | 
VERMONT i, 
St. Michael’s, Brattleboro | 
$12,694 $24,824 | 
VIRGINIA 
St. Luke’s, Alexandria | 
$28,244 $52,926 5 
St. Mark's, Alexandria ; 
$4,721 $15,257 
St. Matthew's, Richmond | 
$85,861 $82,186 _ 
St. Martin's, Triangle | 
$3,676 $17,901 
WEST VIRGINIA { 
Christ, Point Pleasant 
$9,479 $17,848 
All Saints’, South Charleston | 
$5,800 $15,002 


WEST MISSOURI 


St. Augustine’s, Kansas City 


$10,730 $31,788) I 

St. Mary’s, Kansas City a 

$12,720 $28,695) Hi 
WEST. MASSACHUSETTS 
St. Andrew's, North Grafton | 
$6,001 $18,888 | 


WESTERN NEW YORK 
St. Andrew's, Buffalo | 
$18,600 $28,628 


St. Mary’s, Salamanca ii) 
$9,926 $29,014) 1 
) 
i ||| 
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From $3,624,736 To $7,137,642 | 


These 239 parishes and missions alone, 
representing scarcely 3 per cent of 
the parishes and missions in the United 
States, have added more than $3,500,- 
000 to their annual pledged incomes. 
This program has enabled 25 or more 
missions (some after 50 years) to apply 
for parochial status, many aided par- 
ishes to become self-supporting, delin- 
quent parishes to meet their quotas in 
full, larger parishes to accept higher 
quotas, and many parishes to complete 
building programs without the need for 
a special capital fund effort. 


Thomas White and Associates 


Incorporated 


“Where a man’s treasure is, 
there will his heart be also.” 
What would happen in your 
parish if it conducted a seri- |) 
ous, thorough, professionally | | 
competent campaign among its | 
members keyed to their own | 
spiritual need to break away | 
from their old, complacent giv- 
ing habits? 
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APRIL 24 
Is 
NATIONAL 
CHRISTIAN 
COLLEGE SUNDAY 


Men of Hopart, Trinity, and 
Kenyon will take part in three 
services at 11:00 A. M. on this 
day to pay tribute to the ideal ol 
Christian Education for a_ free 
America. Join them at 
TRINITY CATHEDRAL 


Pittsburgh 


President’ Hirshson of Hobart 
will preach at this service, 


ST. JOHN’S CATHEDRAL 
New York 


President Jacobs of Trinity will 
preach at this serviee, 


CHRIST CHURCH 


President Land of Kenyon will 
preach at this service, 
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C.M. ALMY & SON, Inc. 
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OUR COVER shows Christ and some 
of his followers returning to Jerusalem 
on the day that we now call Palm Sun- 
day. The engraving reproduces some of 
the celebrated, Twelfth Century stained 
glass in Chartres Cathedral, France, 
The cover is one section of a window in 
the center of the Cathedral's west fa- 
cade. In the work, the stylized face of 
Christ is subordinate to the full scene 
and to the richness of the colors. For 
ways in which other artists have en- 
visioned Christ through the centuries, 
turn to the article, The Face of Christ, 
which begins on page 23. 


ALL we can say is thank you, thank 
you, thank you all. The weeks of con- 
finement before the delivery of this 
child have not always been restful, or 
perhaps even rational, but we have been 
sustained by the prayers and the prod- 
ding of a growing number of prospec- 
tive godparents. 

First of all, we would like to thank 
the faithful subscribers to ForTH, who 


sometimes may have wondered what 
was going to happen to them, but 
weathered the confusion and stayed 


with us. 

Second, we would like to thank the 
Bishops of Lexington, Louisiana, and 
San Joaquin for their patience during 
the incubation period. We are honored 
to have many thousands of subscribers 
from these three areas of the Church, 
and we hope we will merit the trust 
placed in us. 

Third, we thank all the other bishops, 
more than seventy in number, so far, 
who have granted the editors permission 
to labor within the bounds of their 
dioceses and districts. We are hoping, 
with the permission of the clergy and 
with the helo of lay leaders in parishes 
and missions, to have official magazine 
representatives in as many churches as 
possible, At the end of last month, rep- 
resentatives’ kits were mailed to the 
presidents of parish women’s organiza- 
tions and to representatives already 
serving. These contain colorful posters 
announcing the birth of the magazine, 
and other specific information about 
THE EPISCOPALIAN, 

Fourth, we are deeply grateful to the 
more than 3,500 men who have re- 
sponded so far to our clergy question- 
naires, We were overwhelmed. And are. 
The revlies are still coming in, And if 
any of you have that long sheet still sit- 
ting around the study, send it along. 
We'd like it. 


Fifth, we want to welcome with 
thanks the several thousands of new 
subscribers who have been making the 
circulation fulfillment people groan 
(with joy, of course) these last weeks, 
As I write these words in the middle of 
March, we are receiving more than 50¢ 
new orders a day. The circulation de 
partment, although considerably out 
numbered, will keep processing these 
subscriptions until we go to press. 

As far as we know now, our first 
print order will be at least 60,000, a 
fifty per cent increase over recent 
months, We will try to fill back orders 
as long as our copies hold out. 

Most of our charter subscribers willl 
be individuals, but we are honored to 
announce that several parishes have de- 
cided to subscribe for all of their con 
tributing families under the $2 Parish 
Plan, We call these churches our “pilot 
projects,” and we hope to work with 
them in the months to come, learning 
how the magazine is serving them, We 
welcome inquiries about this special 
Parish Plan project, Our first pilot 
parish is Christ Church, Nashville, Ten 
nessee (the Rev, Raymond T, Ferris, 
Rector). We will announce others in 
succeeding issues. 

Last, but hardly least, we want te 
thank the scores of persons who made 
this delivery happen, We do plan te 
reach your homes regularly the second 
week, of the month, and we hope this 
copy did. If not, you can blame it or 
the fact that it is a first-born, 

continued on page 46 
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THE SHORTER ATLAS OF THE BIBLE 


A shorter edition of the highly praised NELson 
ATLAS OF THE BiBLE. Time magazine said of 
Tue ATLAS OF THE Bree, “... lends new di- 
mension to Bible reading.”’ Dr. Daniel Poling 
said in Christian Herald, ““Comprehensive and 
complete .. . it is first and pre-eminent in its 
field.”” Leading publications recommended it 
highly. Now, it is offered in a desk edition. Ac- 
companying the text are 10 pages of maps in 
color and 200 carefully selected photographs to 
help the reader trace Biblical events geographi- 
cally and archeologically. 


THE RSV BIBLE... BOUND IN CLASSIC 


Perfect for the many beautiful occasions that 
are heralded by spring. The text is printed on 
fine, amber-edged paper and bound in tradi- 
tional white imitation leather. Included are 12 
maps, 12 illustrations, a presentation page, a 
four-page Family Record . . . all in rich, full 
color. There are 64 pages of Bible Helps to en- 
hance the meaning of the Scriptures. 


THE RSV BIBLE WITH CONCORDANCE AND REFERENCES 


Over 75,000 center-column references with the 
text. A 192-page concise concordance and list 
of proper names and 12 maps in color are also 
included. Bound in maroon buckram: $9. In 
leather: $12.50. Also available in’ beautiful 
leather-bound editions with super-thin Nelson 
Indopaque paper at $17.50 and $22.50. 


Now on sale at your bookstore and denomination 
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WHITE 


$4.00 


$900 


al publishing house 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


EXCLUSIVE PUBLISHERS OF THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION BIBLE 


A MESSAGE FROM THE 


PRESIDING BISHOP 


Fabian Bachrach 


What is the Good News of Easter? 


Victory is the word for Easter. ‘Fought the fight, the battle won. Alleluia.” 

The battleground on which our Lord's victory was won is very familiar to 
us; it is this actual world in which we live and die. God's victory in Christ was 
won here. He triumphed over every enemy of man and therefore his victory 
affects every kind of human experience. It has to do with everything we do, 
with all we are, with all there is. 

Our battle certainly is not over, but we can be confident of the outcome 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. This is why Christianity is Good News. The 
Church does not point us to Christ and say, “There is a great and good man, 
his teachings will help you, his graciousness will make you all good friends; 
follow him as best you can." That is not Good News. How can anyone who 
knows his own frailty, who is aware of our precarious situation at this point in 
history, believe that good advice, even Christ's good advice, can save us? The 
Christian Gospel is not ‘'Listen to Jesus and do your best,” but ‘Jesus Christ, the 
power of God to salvation, for everyone who has faith." 

We can share in Christ's victory on one condition: That we also share in the 
cost. The cost is death to self-seeking ways, the victory is to be raised with 
Christ to a new life now. We show by what we are that Christ is Lord of all. 
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CHURCH 
IN TOWN 


t. Andrew's is really forty-three years old, but you would never know it 


today. Here is a portrait of an ordinary mission suddenly struck with life 


AY 

Dow call my parishioners ordinary,” roared thirty- 
year-old Bob Castle, but it was mostly a roar of laugh- 
ter. The Rev. Robert W. Castle’s “parish” is a mis- 
sion in New Jersey, part of an ever-growing suburbia, 
where the congregation is now increasing at the rate 
of a hundred families a year. There is a Roman Catho- 
lic church in town and a Dutch Reformed one. Lin- 
coln Park itself accounts for only half of the congrega- 
tion, however. The parish roster of more than 400 in- 
cludes families from several neighboring towns. 


Aprit, 1960 


Many non-Episcopalians find their way into St. An- 
drew’s congregation, where they are warmly welcomed. 
As a result, the adult inquiry classes in the five years 
since Bob Castle has been there have produced over 
two hundred candidates for confirmation. 

There is a tension in St. Andrew’s between the 
older residents and those who have come to make their 
homes in the large subdivisions in the pleasant foot- 
hills of the Ramapo Mountains. “They’re growing so 
fast,” says Bob Castle, “that the towns don’t really 
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THE wide glass windows of St. Andrew’s look out on the workaday world of Lincoln Park—and 
Main Street looks in on St. Andrew’s. Many have taken a second look, made a visit, and joined. 


function as communities yet.” But St. Andrew’s i: 
growing, too, and there is so much to be done that 
though occasionally visible, the tension between the 
old and the new does not divide the people. 

A large number of the newer residents are young 
married people with small children, and their number: 
have swelled the Church school enrollment to 332 
in sixteen classes. For Church school superintenden 
Douglas Houston, an accountant, most free time i: 
taken up with keeping up with the young “scholars.’ 
About the growth of the parish, Mr. Houston com 
ments that a large part of the credit goes to Bob Castle 
“The vicar is a good minister in fertile country.” 

The feeling that the vicar is at the center of the 
growth and activity at St. Andrew’s is shared by mos 
of his parishioners. “Hi there, Tommy, all over the 
chicken pox?” he calls: “Good to see you this morn 
ing, Paul; miserable weather, isn’t it, Sarah?” Wit! 
Chesterton, the vicar believes that Christian peopl: 
should call each other by their Christian names. “H 
knows everybody’s name in town, one of St. Andrew’ 
people remarked of Bob Castle. “And not just th 


DEBORAH ANN DIXON joins the Church. Her parents were 
married at St. Andrew’s, in the original little chapel. Her god- 
parents are nextdoor neighbors. Her family and friends rejoice 
for her on this day, including brothers Bob (right) and John, 


Pert Suzanne Lake (far right) directs St. Andrew's choir. 
“My husband brought me inte the Chirch,” says Suzar 


Sei 


who was raised @ Ch 


be spp h-dys leone wer? the Proachwee 
Frankly I leaned toward the Presbyter 
Sy ae ; 


and when we found | 


l feel that we 


Active parishioner Walter T. Brower here does Sunday 

morning duty as an usher, Managi a 
Wile .a 

hundred-year-old fi of comunission rX 


for weelens, he stari as an Offree 
O29 : : 
im £932; today he takes great interest 


m his new crop of office helpers, 


names; he knows them.” 

This is not hard to believe, when Bob Castle is 
seen in aciton, In a representative week, he visited five 
families on Monday, six on Tuesday, plus four hospi- 
tal calls; took communions to the sick at 7:30 a.m, 
on Wednesday, then spent the time before 9:30 Holy 

/Communion in his office working on the parish paper. 
} Then there was a Brotherhood of St. Andrew meeting, 
Fand calls: clothing for a burned-out family; a visit with 
fa widow, with a neurotic, with a lapsed family, with 
an accident victim, a Woman who had been shot, a boy 
in the state mental hospital. A’ hurried supper was 
followed by two hours in the parish office, working 


on Sunday's sermon—between phone calls. 

So it goes through the week, and every week: clergy 
meetings, acolyte training sessions, spaghetti to be 
cooked for an altar guild supper. With luck, there are 
quiet periods, occasional short times with Nancy and 
the children, almost always cut short, and about ten 
hours snatched out of the week for preparing that 
sermon. 

Nancy Castle’s week may not take her so far from 

continued on page 17 


STAINED-GLASS ARTIST Edward T, Gurka designed the light, 
modern windows for the new church, where he is also an usher. 
He and his wife, Beatrice, usually attend the eleven o'clock family 


service with the children, Linda May, 10, and Edward Jr., 5. 
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Instruction takes on even more importance in a parish where 
so many are newcomers and converts. Classes aré 

well attended, and the vicar keeps careful track of those 

who indicate their interest in confirmation instruction, 

Bible classes, or private instruction. 


Oscar Porter is in this year’s confirmation class, He 
and his wife Ruth, an Episcopalian, came to the area 


ten years ago and recently moved to a new home in 


ultra-fashionable Smoke Rise, where they pursue an informal, 
outdoor life. Although Oscar had been of 


staunch New England Congregationalist background, he and his 


family had never worshiped in any one place before 


coming to St. Andrew's. Now active in the congregation, 


he is on the parish council and is an usher, He 
is serious about preparing for confirmation. 


“If I'm going to belong,” says Oscar Porter, “I want 


to be fully a member.” 


Home at the end of a full day, Bot 

(right) looks exhausted. But his schedule it not, and ofter 
runs to extended after-dinner sessions. What effect does it ali 
have on the children? “They don't get a chance t 

know their father,” admits Bob, ruefully 

“He won't take a regular vacation,” says his wife Nancy. “He 
thinks things will stop if he turns his back 

even for a minute.” And her smile, too, is a bit rueful 


iome, but she covers nearly as much ground keeping 
rack of Bob, two, and Jane, five. Unofiicial social 
ecretary for all the parish, as well as for her husband, 
Nancy is grateful that, for the first time, there is a 
secretary in the church office part time this year. The 
loorbell rings fairly steadily, too. Children to lend 
xr borrow so shopping can be done, visitors who 
shecked at the church office and did not find Bob. 

The vicarage, a cozy but somewhat undersizéd bun- 
ralow just back of the church, has as warm and 
riendly an atmosphere as Bob provides in the church 
yffice. “I love being in the middle of things,” Nancy 
says. But when they build a new vicarage, she admits 
‘hat she hopes it will be three or four blocks away. 
The wear and tear of holding Sunday nursery sessions 
there is fun, but it sometimes destroys the homeyness. 

St. Andrew’s has a full range of parish activities: 
Young People’s Fellowship, Altar Guild, afternoon 
and evening groups of Episcopal Churchwomen. The 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew is active and flourishing; 
there are ten lay readers in the guild; then there is 
the ushers’ guild and the acolytes’ guild, the junior 
choir and senior choir, and the young adults’ discus- 
sion group, which has mulled over questions ranging 
from prejudice and mixed marriages to capital punish- 
ment. At one recent meeting they proved a real chal- 
lenge to a visiting rabbi. 

The older teenagers, those who feel that they are 
too old for the YPF, are invited to join in the pro- 
grams of the discussion group or attend functions of 
the guilds, but many of them feel. that they have no 
real niche. This bothers Bob Castle, and he is working 
hard to get a program going for them. 

Since St. Andrews is not fully self-sufficient as yet, 
it is a mission, and Bob Castle is responsible to his 
bishop, the Rt. Rev. Leland W. F. Stark of Newark, 


for the administration of the church. Bob is called a 
vicar, from the same Latin root as comes vicarious, 
because he acts in the bishop’s place, as his deputy. 

The business affairs of the mission are handled by 
an executive committee of nine members elected by 
the congregation; plus the vicar, a treasurer and a 
warden, all three appointed by the bishop. They hope 
to be a parish soon, but because the congregation is 
growing so rapidly, and there was need for a new 
church and a larger parish house, they agreed that 
available money should be used for expansion now. 

When parish status comes, it will bring with it con- 
siderably more autonomy: the right to hold property 
and to determine most of its own financial affairs 
through an elected vestry; the right to call a rector. 

At present, financial assistance from the diocese 
amounts to only fifty dollars a month of the vicar’s 
$2,400 salary, plus his car allowance, and the mission 
expects to assume responsibility for these expenses next 
June. The procedure varies slightly from diocese to dio- 
cese, but Newark expects a self-sufficient mission to run 
its own affairs well for a year or two, to get settled; 
then it may apply to the bishop for parish status. 

St. Andrew’s has its new church now, open and 
modern and right in the center of town, with room 
for three hundred worshippers. The twenty-year-old 
parish house was moved to a new foundation and an 
entire new floor was added, providing several additional 
classrooms for the Church School. 

There is an air of great things afoot in Lincoln 
Park’s St. Andrew’s, and there is no doubt that the 
mission will soon be a parish. St. Andrew’s story is 
being duplicated in churches in all parts of the coun- 
try. Such progress may seem extraordinary to some, 
but then Christians are supposed to be extraordinary 
people, wherever they may be. 


HAT are the most crucial issues 


of our time? War? Peace? 


Communism, the atom bomb, 
population pressures? Perhaps it Is 


something more basic — more personal. 


Perhaps it is Man’s need to be needed — 


—and Man’s need to give freely of him- 


self. On the following pages and in 


succeeding issues, one of the Twentieth 
Century's great writers, C. S. Lewis, ex- 
plores in brilliant and fascinating detail 
the LOVES OF MAN. 


In this first article, he discusses affec- 


tion, jealousy, and selfishness @ @ @ @ © @ @ 


~ ‘The FOUR Loves 


C. S. Lewis 


FFECTION is indeed the least discriminating of loves. There are women 
for whom we can predict few wooers and men who are likely to have few 
friends. They have nothing to offer. But almost anyone can become an ob- 
ject of Affection; the ugly, the stupid, even the exasperating. It ignores the 
barriers of age, sex, class and education. It can exist between a clever young 
man from the university and an old nurse, though their minds inhabit dificrent 
worlds. It ignores even the barriers of species. We see it not only between dog 
and man but, more surprisingly. between dog and cat. Gilbert White claims to have 
discovered it between a horse and a hen. 

But Affection has. its own criteria. Its objects have to be familiar. We can 
sometimes point to the very day and hour when we fell in love or began a new 
friendship. I doubt if we ever catch Affection beginning. To become aware of it 
is to become aware that it has already been going on for some time. The use of 
“old” as a term of Affection is significant. The dog barks at strangers who have 
never done it any harm and wags its tail for old acquaintances even if they never 
did it a good turn. The child will love a crusty old gardener who has hardly ever 
taken any notice of it and shrink from the visitor who is making every attempt 
to win its regard. But it must be an old gardener, one who has “always” been 
there—the short, but seemingly immemorial “always” of childhood. 

Affection includes both Need-love and Gift-love. I begin with the Need—our 
craving for the Affection of others. 

Now there is a clear reason why this craving, of all love-cravings, easily be- 
comes the most unreasonable. I have said that almost anyone may be the object 
of Affection. Yes; and almost everyone expects to be. The egregious Mr. Pontifex 
in The Way of All Flesh is outraged to discover that his son does not love him; 
it is “unnatural” for a boy not to love his own father. It never occurs to him to 
ask whether, since the first day the boy can remember, he has ever done or said 
anything that could excite love. Similarly, at the beginning of King Lear the hero 
is shown as a very unlovable old man devoured with a ravenous appetite for 
Affection. 

I am driven to literary examples because you, the reader, and I, do not live 
in the same neighborhood; if we did, there would unfortunately be no difficulty 
about replacing them with examples from real life. The thing happens every day. 
And we can see why. We all know that we must do something, if not to merit, 
at least to attract, erotic love or friendship. But Affection is often assumed to be 
provided, ready made, by nature; “built-in,” “laid-on,” “on the house.” We 
have a right to expect it. If the others do not give it, they are “unnatural.” It is 
as if, on a far higher plane, we argued that because no man by merit has a right 
to the Grace of God, therefore I, having no merit, am entitled to it. There is no 
question of rights in either case. 

What we have is not “a right to expect” but a “reasonable expectation” of 
being loved by our intimates if we, and they, are more or less ordinary people. 
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But we may not be. We may be in- 
tolerable. If we are, “nature” will 
work against us. For the very same 
conditions of intimacy which make 
Affection possible also—and no less 
naturally—make possible a peculiarly 
incurable distaste; a hatred as im- 
memorial, constant, unemphatic, al- 
most as times unconscious, as the 
corresponding form of love. 

It would be absurd to say that 
Lear is lacking in Affection. In so 
far as Affection is Need-Love, he is 
half crazy with it. Unless, in his own 
way, he loved his daughters he 
would not so desperately desire their 
love. The most unlovable parent (or 
child) may be full of such ravenous 
Jove. But it works to their own misery 
and everyone else’s. The situation be- 
comes suffocating. If people are al- 
ready unlovable, a continual demand 
on their part (as of right) to be loved 
—their manifest sense of injury, their 
reproaches, whether loud and clam- 
orous or merely implicit in every look 
and gesture of resentful self-pity— 
produce in us a sense of guilt (they 
are intended to do so) for a fault we 
could not have avoided and cannot 
cease to commit. They seal up the 
very fountain for which they are 
thirsty. If ever, at some favored mo- 
ment, any germ of Affection for them 
stirs in us, their demand for more 
and still more, petrifies us again. 
And of course such people always 
desire the same proof of our love; 
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we are to join their side, to hear and 
share their grievance against some- 
one else. If my boy really loved me 
he would see how selfish his father 
is... if my brother loved me he 
would make a party with me against 
my sister... If you loved me you 
wouldn’t let me be treated like this. 

And all the while they remain un- 
aware of the real road. “If you would 
be loved, be lovable,” said Ovid. 
That cheery old reprobate only meant 
‘if you want to attract the girls you 
must be attractive,’ but his maxim 
has a wider application. The amorist 
was wiser in his generation than Mr. 
Pontifex and King Lear. 

The really surprising thing is not 
that these insatiable demands made 
by the unlovable are sometimes in 
vain, but that they are so often met. 
Sometimes one sees a woman’s girl- 
hood and youth and long years of her 
maturity up to the verge of old age all 
spent in tending, obeying, caressing, 
and perhaps supporting, a maternal 
vampire, who can never be caressed 
and obeyed enough. The sacrifice— 
but there are two opinions about that 
—may be beautiful; the old woman 
who exacts it is not. 

We hear a great deal about the 
rudeness of the rising generation. I 
am an oldster myself and might be 
expected to take the oldsters’ side, 
but in fact I have been far more im- 
pressed by the bad manners of par- 
ents to children than by those of 
children to parents. 

Who has not been the embarrassed 
guest at family meals where the 


NOBODY 
LIKES ME.. 


father or mother treated their grown- 
up offspring with an incivility which, 
offered to any other young people, 
would simply have terminated the 
acquaintance? Dogmatic assertions 
on matters which the children under- 
stand and their elders don’t, ruthless 
interruptions, flat contradictions, ridi- 
cule of things the young take seri- 
ously—sometimes of their religion— 
insulting references to their friends, 
all provide an easy answer to the 
question “Why are they always out? 
Why do they like every house better 
than their home?” Who does not pre- 
fer civility to barbarism? 

If you asked any of these insuf- 
ferable people—they are not all par- 
ents of course—why they behaved 
that way at home, they would reply, 
“Oh, hang it all, one comes home to 
relax. A chap can’t be always on his 
best behaviour. If a man can’t be 
himself in his own house, where can 
he? Of course we don’t want Com- 
pany Manners at home. We're a 
happy family. We can say anything 
to one another here. No one minds. 
We all understand.” 

Once again, it is so nearly true, 
yet so fatally wrong. Affection is an 
affair of old clothes, and ease, of 
the unguarded moment, of liberties 
which would be ill-bred if we took 
them with strangers. But old clothes 
are one thing; to wear the same shirt 
till it stank would be another. There 
are proper clothes for a garden party, 
but the clothes for home must be 
proper clothes too, in their own dif- 
ferent way. Hence a man’s familiar 
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ranners first reveal the true value of 


is (significantly odious phrase) 
Company” or “Party” manners. 


‘hose who leave their manners be- 
‘ind them when they come home 
rom the dance or the sherry party 


yave no real courtesy even there. 
(hey were merely aping those who 
nad, 


“We can say anything to one an- 
ther.” The truth behind this is that 
Affection at its best can say what- 
rver Affection at its best wishes to 
say, regardless of the rules that gov- 
xn public courtesy; for Affection at 
ts best wishes neither to wound nor 
© humiliate nor to domineer. You 
nay address the wife of your bosom 
is “Pig,” when she has inadvertently 
drunk your cocktail as well as her 
own, You may roar down the story 
which your father is telling once too 
often. You can tease and hoax and 
banter, You can say, “Shut up, 1 
want to read”* You can do anything 
in the right tone and at the right 
moment—the tone and moment 
which are not intended to, and will 
not, hurt, 

We have not yet touched on jeal- 
ousy. I suppose no one now believes 
that jealousy is especially connected 
with erotic love. If anyone does, 
the behaviour of children, employees, 
and domestic animals ought soon to 
undeceive him, Every kind of love, 
almost every kind of association, is 
liable to it. And the jealousy of Af- 
fection is closely connected with its 
reliance on what is old and familiar. 
Also with the total, or relative, unim- 
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3£ SIGH 34 I'VE NEVER BEEN SO 
DISCOURAGED IN ALL MY LIFE... 


portance for Affection of what I call 
Appreciative love. We don’t want the 
“old, familiar faces” to become 
brighter or more beautiful, the old 
ways to be changed even for the 
better, the old jokes and interests to 
be replaced by exciting novelties. 
Change is a threat to Affection. 

A brether and sister, or two bro- 
thers—for sex here is not at work— 
grow to a certain age sharing every- 
thing. They have read the same com- 
ics, climbed the same been 
pirates or spacemen together, taken 
up and abandoned stamp-collecting 
at the same moment, Then a dreadful 
thing happens. One of them flashes 
ahead—discovers poetry or science 
or serious music or perhaps under- 
goes a religious conversion. His life is 
flooded with the new interest. The 
other cannot share it. He is left be- 
hind, I doubt whether even the in- 
fidelity of a wife or husband raises a 
more miserable sense of desertion or 
a fiercer jealousy than this can some- 
times do. 

It is not yet jealousy of the new 
friends whom the deserter will soon 
be making, That will come; at first 
it is jealousy of the thing itself—of 
this science, this music, of God (al- 
ways called “religion” or “all this 
religion” in such contexts), The jeal- 
ousy will probably be expressed by 
ridicule, The new interest is “all silly 
nonsense,” contemptibly childish (or 
contemptibly grown-up), or else the 
deserter is not really interested in it 
at all—he’s showing off, swanking. 
It’s all affectation. Presently the 
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books will be hidden, the scientific 
specimens destroyed, the radio for- 
cibly switched off the classical pro- 
grams. For Affection is the most 
instinctive, in that sense the most ani- 
mal, of the loves; its jealousy is pro- 
portionately fierce. It snarls and bares 
its teeth, like a dog whose food has 
been snatched away. And why would 
it not? Something or someone has 
snatched away from the child IT am 
picturing his life-long food, his sec- 
ond self. His world is in ruins, 

But it is not only children who 
react thus, Few things in the ordinary 
peacetime life of a civilized country 
are more nearly fiendish than the 
rancor with which a whole unbeliev- 
ing family will turn on the one mem- 
ber of it who has become a Christian, 
or a whole lowbrow family on the 
one who shows signs of becoming 
an intellectual. This is not, as T once 
thought, simply the innate and, as 
it were, disinterested hatred of dark- 
ness for light. A church-going family 
in which one has gone atheist, will 
not always behave any better. Some- 
one or something has stolen “our” 
boy (or girl). He who was one of 
Us has become one of Them. What 
right had anybody to do it? He is 
ours, And once change has thus be- 
gun, who knows where it will end? 
(and we all so happy and comfort- 
able before and doing no harm to 
no one.) 

Sometimes a curious double jeal- 
ousy is felt, or rather two inconsistent 
jealousies which chase each other 
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round in the sufferer’s mind. On the 
other hand “This” is “All nonsense, 
all bloody High-brow Nonsense, all 
canting humbug.” But on the other, 
“Supposing—it can’t be, it mustn't 
be, but just supposing—there were 
something in it?” Supposing there 
really were anything in literature, or 
Christianity? How if the deserter has 
really entered a new world which the 
rest of us never suspected? But, if 
so, how unfair! Why him? Why was 
it never opened to us? “A chit of a 
girl—a whipper-snapper of a boy— 
being shown things that are hidden 
from their elders?” And since that is 
clearly incredible and unendurable, 
jealousy returns to the hypothesis, 
“All nonsense.” 

I am thinking of Mrs. Fidget who 
died a few months ago. It is really 
astonishing how her family have 
brightened up. The drawn look has 
gone from her husband’s face; he be- 
gins to be able to laugh. The younger 
boy, whom I had always thought an 
embittered, peevish little creature, 
turns out to be quite human. The 
elder, who was hardly ever at home 
except when he was in bed, is nearly 
always there now and has begun to 
reorganize the garden. The girl, who 
was always supposed to be “delicate” 
(though I never found out what ex- 
actly the trouble was), now has the 
riding lessons which were once out 
of the question, dances all night, and 
plays any amount of tennis. Even the 
dog, who has never allowed out ex- 
cept on a‘lead, is now a well-known 
member of the Lamp-post Club in 
their road. 

Mrs. Fidget very often said that 
she lived for her family. And it was 
not untrue. Everyone in the neigh- 
borhood knew it. “She lives for her 
family,” they said; “what a wife and 
mother.” She did all the washing; 
true, she did it badly, and they could 
have afforded to send it to a laundry, 
and they frequently begged her not 
to do it. But she did. There was al- 
ways a hot lunch for anyone who was 
at home and always a hot meal at 
night (even in midsummer). They 
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implored her not to provide this. 
They protested almost with tears in 
their eyes (and with truth) that they 
liked cold meals. It made no differ- 
ence. She was living for her family. 
She always sat up to “welcome” you 
home if you were out late at night. 
Two or three in the morning, it made 
no odds; you would always find the 
frail, pale, weary face awaiting you, 
like a silent accusation. Which meant 
of course that you couldn’t with any 


C. S. (for Clive Staples) Lewis has been 
called by many the chief Christian apol- 
ogist of our time. Born in Belfast, North- 
ern Ireland, sixty-two years ago, Dr. Lewis 
holds the Chair of Medieval and Ren- 
naissance English Literature at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. Author of a vast range 
of books and essays—from scholarly stud- 
ies to collections of children’s stories and 
science fiction, he is perhaps best known 
for his Till We Have Faces, The Great 
Divorce, and The Screwtape Letters. 


decency go out very often. 

She was always making things too; 
being in her own estimation (I’m no 
judge myself) an excellent amateur 
dressmaker and a great knitter. And 
of course, unless you were a heart- 
less brute, you had to wear the 
things. (The Vicar tells me that, since 
her death, the contributions of that 
family alone to “sales of work” out- 
weigh those of all his other parishion- 
ers put together). And then her care 
for their health. She bore the whole 
burden of that daughter’s “delicacy” 
alone. The Doctor—an old friend— 


was never allowed to discuss matte 
with his patient. After the briefest ex 
amination of her, he was taken int 
another room by the mother. The gi 
was to have no worries, no respon 
sibility for her own health. Only lov 
ing care; caresses, and special foods 
and horrible tonic wines, and break 
fast in bed. For Mrs. Fidget, as sh 
so often said, would “work her fin 
gers to the bone” for her family. 

They couldn’t stop here. Nor could 
they—being decent people—quite sil 
still and watch her do it. They had te 
help. Indeed they were always having 
to help. That is, they did things for 
her to help her to do things for then 
which they didn’t want done. As for 
the dear dog, it, she said, was to he 
“just like one of the children.” Tt wa 
in fact as like one of them as sh 
could make it. But since it had n 
scruples it got on rather better thar 
they, and, though vetted and dicted 
and guarded within an inch of its life 
contrived sometimes to reach the 
dustbin or the dog next door, 

The Vicar says Mrs. Fidget is now 
at rest. Let us hope she is. What’) 
quite certain is that her family are. 

It is easy to see how liability te 
this state is, so to speak, congenita 
in the maternal instinct. This, as we 
saw, is a Gift-love, but one that need) 
to give; therefore needs to be needed 
But the proper aim of giving is to pur 
the recipient in a state where he ne 
longer needs our gift. We feed chil 
dren in order that they may soon be 
able to feed themselves; we teacl 
them in order that they may soon noe 
need our teaching. Thus a heavy tas!) 
is laid upon this Gift-love. It mus 
work towards its own abdication. Ws 
must aim at making ourselves super 
fluous. The hour when we can sa* 
“They need me no longer” should be 
our reward. But the instinct, simpl 
in its own nature, has no power ts 
fulfil this law. The instinct desire 
the good of its object, but not simply 
only the good it can itself give. “ 
much higher love—a love which de 
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From the symbolism of the first century to the 
abstraction of today, the artist has sought to 


penetrate a mystery and portray 


Hace 


Christ 


By Mary SerH 


Rembrandt 


Tue deeply human suffering of the crucified Christ, perhaps most vividly in our 
minds at this season of the year, finds clear expression in our Lord’s face. But 
the exact nature and proportion of this face have been left to the imagination, for 
although the Gospel writers report what Jesus said, what he did, and where he 
went, they omit any specific reference to his appearance. 

Lack of exact knowledge, however, has not deterred the artist, who for nearly 
2,000 years has sought to penetrate the mystery enveloping the face and figure 
of Christ. The museums and churches of the world are filled with these attempts, 
in stone, mosaic, stained glass, bronze, ivory, and paint. 

Each of these works of art, while personal and reflecting the inner vision of the 
artist, relates directly to the age in which it was produced and, since no art is 
born suddenly out of nothing, to its preceding age. Thus the earliest Christian art, 
most of which is found in the catacombs in Rome, shows a strong Graeco-Roman 
influence. 

We do not find at first, as we might expect, scenes of the Crucifixion and the 


Resurrection—and these were nonexistent for four hundred years. C. R. Morey 
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THE FISH AND CROSS, created in the fourth or fifth century in 
Egypt, is a typical example of the symbolic representation of 
Christ during the first centuries of the Christian era. 


gives the reason: “His deeds were still variously recounted, and his sufferings 
too sacred, to become as yet themes for graphic representation.” Instead we find 
symbolic representations of Christ. The fish is found everywhere, as its letters in 
Greek are the first letters for the words Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour. The 
symbol of the fish was also used for identification. A Christian would draw a fish 
in the sand with a stick, and by this sign identify himself to other believers. 

The new Messiah was also pictured as a handsome young man, usually with a 
lamb around his shoulders, who bore a close resemblance to the Kouros or youth- 
ful Apollo. In the early centuries the symbol of the “good shepherd” was often 
used to signify Christ (see page 30). 

In 323 the Emperor Constantine adopted Christianity as the official faith of the 
Roman Empire, and a few years later moved the capital eastward to the old Hel- 
lenistic city of Byzantium, which he renamed Constantinople. It was here in the 
East, close to the origins of Christianity, that the “ideal” face that was to become 
and remain the universal symbol for Christ was formulated. 

This “ideal” face, which had so slowly evolved, was mature, majestic, spiritual, 
framed with long hair and usually a beard. It can be seen in mosaics of the period, 


~ especially in Ravenna, which became the western capital of the Roman Empire 


in 402 (page 25). 

Byzantine art, expressionistic rather than naturalistic, in which the stylized fig- 
ures in brilliant color pointed beyond the world of the moment to the world of 
eternity, influenced European art for more than a thousand years. . 

The great cathedrals were the supreme achievement of the Middle Ages. Among 
the most beautiful were Amiens and Chartres (see cover). In these buildings stained 
glass and carved stone were used to tell the story of the Bible to a populace still, 
and for a long time to come, largely illiterate. 

Henry Adams termed the twelfth-century spire of the Cathedral of Chartres “the 
most perfect piece of architecture in the world . . . for it typified the aspirations of 
man at the moment when man’s aspirations were highest.’”” Henry Adams also 
called attention to the figure of Christ on the royal portal of Chartres who “offers 
himself to his flock as the herald of salvation alone. ... There is no hint of fear, 
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spiritual. CHRIST ENTHRONED IN MAJESTY is a sixth- 
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HE STILLS THE STORM is one panel of Ghiberti’s bronze doors, 
completed for the Baptistry in Florence in 1424. It shows Christ 
walking on the waves to save Peter. Other New Testament epi- 
sodes are shown in the famous door’s twenty-eight panels. 


THE RESURRECTED CHRIST, triumphantly carrying the cross, 
is a detail of sculpture by Michelangelo in the Church of Santa 
Maria Sopra Minerva in Rome. The beautiful head and muscular 
body characterize the idealistic realism of the Renaissance. 


SANTA MARIA SOPRA MINERVA, ROME 


BAPTISTRY, FLORENCE 


This remarkable thirteenth-century ca 
head of Christ, shown in profile, is part 
figure from the central portal of the G 
dral of Amiens. Known today as LE Bi 
DIEU D’AMIENS, it shows Christ « 
teacher and healer. It is a face of supr 
beauty and delicacy, in which Christ apt 
as God as well as man. 


punishment, or damnation, and this is the note of the 


whole time. Before 1200, the Church seems not to have 
felt the need of appealing habitually to terror; the prom- 
ise of hope and happiness was enough.” It was not until 
a hundred years later that church portals showed Christ 
in His role of judge rather than Saviour. 

During the later Middle Ages and the Renaissance, 
intense commitment to God and a concentration on the 
life to come gave way to preoccupation with the joy 
of living in the present. New lands and seas were ex- 
plored, ancient learning was rediscovered, and scholars 
advanced scientific ideas without reference to theology. 

In the Middle Ages religious art had been predomi- 
nantly symbolic. During the Renaissance, painting and 
sculpture accented the physical. The image of Christ 
became athletic and heroic in the manner of the classi- 
cal sculpture that had recently been unearthed. A cer- 


tain fashionable paganism characterized much of the 


intellectual and artistic expression of Italy. But one of 
the great figures of the times, Michelangelo, trans- 
cended his age by his artistic genius and the conceptual 


depth of his Christianity. Unlike most of his contem- 


poraries, he did not become so enthralled with the 
human body that he forgot the biblical and spiritual 
content of the story he lived to tell. To classical form 
he added the Christian concerns with sin and the life 


after death which were to become the basic issues dur- 


ing the Reformation. 

According to Francis /Henry Taylor, of the New 
York Metropolitan Museum of Art, Michelangelo was 
“the herald of the reform within the Church.” On the 
vaulted ceiling and end wall of the Sistine Chapel, 
“he spread before an astonished world the age-old 
theme of the Christian faith—the creation, sin, and re~ 
demption of mankind, the majesty of God and the 
beauty of man created in his image, and the Last Judg- 


ment.” text continued on page 30 
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CHRIST AND THE CHILDREN was painted by German expression- 
ist Emile Nolde in 1910; is part of the Museum of Modern Art’s 
permanent collection. A powerful work of art, it glows with color. 
The face of Christ is seen only in the joyous faces of the children. 
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THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, NEW YORK 


WALLACE COLLECTION 


APRIL, 


LONDON 


CHRIST'S CHARGE TO PETER was painted early in 
the seventeenth century by Peter Paul Rubens of Ant- 
werp, who artistic 
license. It appears that he combined texts of Matthew 16, 
in which Christ said he would give Peter “the keys of 


seems to have taken considerable 
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the kingdom of heaven” (before the Crucifixion); John 
20. where he breathed on the disciples and said, “Receive 
the Holy Spirit”; and John 21, “Tend my sheep” (after 
the Resurrection). The halo and the nail mark visible in 
the left hand place painting after the Resurrection. 
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THE GOOD SHEPHERD of 
carved stone from third century 
in Rome is another symbol of 
Christ which was in use until 
fifth century. The youthful figure 
with a lamb around the shoulders 
resembles Kouros or youthful 
Apollo. 
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MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, NEW YORK 


THE EASTER GOAT was created by Jack Zajac, a 29-year-old native of California. He 
saw goats trussed up for market in North Africa. He says: “These animals are in 
dreadfully poignant positions. I think my preoccupation with sacrificial animals is: 
because I feel they are universal symbols that recall the Passion. I do not idealize, T 
want these things to appear tragic; man is.” : 


| 

The face of Christ on page 29 was produced by an artist from northern Europe, 
where art tended to be realistic in contrast to the idealism of Italian painting. Peter 
Paul Rubens of Antwerp was famous in the seventeenth century in which he lived 
and worked, and had a rich and powerful patron: Marie de Médici. 

Meanwhile, in Amsterdam, Rembrandt van Rijn was painting and etching scenes 
from the Bible. In his early years his work was in the baroque tradition of his day. 
Gradually, as he grew older, he began to interpret the Bible in a more personal 
way, in direct contrast to such painters as Rubens. In Christ at Emmaus, on page 
23, the risen Lord is in shadow, but we see the expression of wonder and awe on 
the face of a disciple seated at the table. 

The image of Christ did not change perceptibly during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. In fact, one might think that society had turned its face from 
Him. The concerns of the courts, the salons, the offices of merchants and manu- 
facturers were secular. Religious art was still produced, but vital religious expres- 
sion was rare. 

In the twentieth century, however, an increasing number of artists are becoming 
interested in religious subjects. The contemporary trend in the last decade or two 
is reminiscent of the expression of the early Christian artists. 

Paul Tillich has stated that the attempts to recreate religious art in the last fifty 
years have led to a rediscovery of the symbols in which the negativity of man’s pre- 
dicament is expressed. “The symbol of the Cross has become the subject matter 
of many works of art . . . other symbols, such as the Resurrection, have not yet 
found any adequate artistic representation.” 

Save for minor variations in translation, the Christian message as contained in 
the Bible remains constant, but the artistic expression of that message changes with 
the times. The face of Christ is a mirror that tells more about the artist (and his 
age) than the artist tells about Christ. The face of Christ that communicates some- 
thing of the infinite grace and power and glory of God is created by artists who 
seek to know Him, and in seeking, give the best skills they have to the clearest 
image they see, 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


Believe it or not, we carry approximately 
11,000 titles in stock. In addition to 
books of American publishers, we stock 


PRAYER BOOKS—BIBLES—HYMNALS 


Our Spring Catalog contains a selection of 
35 Prayer Books, 17 Prayer Book and 
Hymnal combinations, and over 50 Bibles. 
We know of no other house that stocks 


many titles of publishers in England. th 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION TEXTS 


A wide selection of Christian Education 
texts is available at M. B. Co. In addition 
to the Episcopal Church Fellowship series, 
we stock courses and individual texts of 
many publishers in the field. Correspon- 
dence is handled by a trained staff. 


| VESTMENTS 


Established in 1952, the Vestment Division 

continues to be a known for “‘depend- 
} ability’ in this field. Our three retail 
stores stock vestments; our staff is always 
available for consultation work. 


CHURCH SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Morchouse-Barlow has always specialized 
in this department and our catalogs keep 
you up-to-date with new items. 


ALTAR CROSS No. 566 


Height, 24” Cross width, 1035” 
Diameter of base, 635” 
Price, $95.00 


RELIGIOUS PICTURES 


] 

For many years we have handled the 
| becutiful Elsie Anna Wood and Margaret 
| Tarrant prints. We are now handling a 
complete new series entitled: PICTURES 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN YEAR published by 
S.P.C.K. of London. 


Paper edition. Size, 3 11/16" x 5 5/8” x 5/8”. 


e variety of books in this category. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


A great deal of attention is given to the 
purchasing of books for children. Simply 
give us the age of the child and the sub- 
ject of interest and our staff will recom- 


mend books to you. 


BRASS AND SILVER 


Our New York, Chicago and San Francisco 
stores stock church appointments manu- 
factured by Blunt and Wray of London as 
well as those of domestic manufacture. 
Ask to see the Blunt and Wray line when 
you next visit a Morehouse-Barlow store. 


PARISH SUPPLIES 


Certificates, Folders, Parish Record Cards, 
Altar Flower Charts, Canonical Registers, 
Offering Envelopes, Candles, Hymn Boards, 
Flags—all of these and a hundred more 


items are always in stock at M.B. Co. 


GIFTS AND CARDS 


Our retail stores stock a number of beau- 


tiful gifts of a religious nature including 
imports from France, Germany and Italy. 


If you are looking for an unusual selection 


of gifts—Crosses, Statues, 
Creche sets—visit Morehouse-Barlow. 


sonal catalogs, kindly 


Please send me your seasonal catalogs: 


y | To receive our sea 
| Exclusive at Morehouse-Barlow Co. . fill out this form: 
| . 4 | Morehouse-Barlow Co. 
deeded eee en Hymnal | 14 East 41st Street 
eater New York 17, N. Y. 
Regularly, $20.00 Now, only $11.95 | 
p : : Named vigccc anes 
3293x—Dark Red Sealskin, leather lined to 
edge, gold edges, gold cross. 32mo India | Street 
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ANGLICAN BREVIARY 


Containing both the Night and Day 
Offices in one volume 

This book is printed on Warren’s 
Thintext paper, slightly tinted, in 
two colors, black and red, through- 
out the entire volume. 

We can furnish books in the fol- 
lowing bindings: 


B < or red Fabrikoid ........ $20.00 
3 or red Fabrikoid with gold | ; 
edges, and six ribbon markers . $25.00 


FRANK GAVIN LITURGICAL 
FOUNDATION 
Mount Sinai, Long Island, New York 


Su 


Fitanutacturers of Church Worship Aids 


exclusively for over a quarter of a 
century...Write for catalog and listing 
of local dealers desirous of serving you. 


SUDBURY BRASS GOODS CO. 


Dept. 17 70 Pearl St., Brookline 46, Mass. 


Pocono Crest Camps 


NAWAKWA for GIRLS 


Ages 6 to 17, 35th Season. Mountain Camp. 2000 
Acre private estate. Cabins, Lake, White Sand 
Beach. Experienced Counselors and Athletic 
Coaches. Balanced Program of Sports and Crea- 
tive Activity. Swimming, Boating, Tennis, Hiking, 
Riding. Crafts. Physician. Protestant Services. 
4 Weeks $170 — 8 Weeks $295 
Illustrated Booklet “TE” N. Y. Office. Suite 2300 
11 West 42nd Street, LO. 5-1550 


The Confraternity of 


the Blessed Sacrament 


A deyotional society of clergy and laity 
throughout the Anglican Communion to 
work and pray for greater honor to Our 
Lord present in the Blessed Sacrament of 
His Body and Blood. Founded 1862. 


For further information, address: 


The Rev. Wm. R. Wetherell, Secretary-General 
440 Valley Street Orange, New Jersey 


YOUR COAT OF ARMS has symbolized your family name 
S, a priceless heritage. Use it and benefit 


tion it confers. Any coat of arms, British 
r ved, sketched, described $4.00: 11 x 14 
“a in full color in a display folder suitable 
for ng $20.00. FREE INFORMATION on family 
church and organization heraldry, V. H. Tatum, 1352 


Bains Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Member the Heraldry 
Society, East Knoyle, Wilts, England 
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FRESE AT TET Quiet Mission to the Americas— 


When President Eisenhower took off on his well- 
publicized trip to South America several weeks ago, 
two of his fellow countrymen left at the same time for 
the same place. Their leaving caused nary a ripple, but 
it might have been even more important than the Presi- 
dent’s trip. @ The two quiet travelers were the Rt. 
Rev. John B. Bentley, soft-spoken director of the 
Church’s Overseas Department, and the Rt. Rev. Regi- 
nald Heber Gooden, busy, witty Bishop of Panama, 
The task before the bishops was a thorough survey of 
Anglican work in Latin America from Mexico to the 
southernmost tip of Chile. “We are going to talk to 
people everywhere about Anglican work—or the lack 
of it—in Latin America,” Bishop Bentley said. @ 
The bishops will have covered more than a dozen 
countries by the time they return in early April, Their 
findings will have an important bearing on the service 
of the Episcopal Church in Latin America. 


Controversy in the Church—Governor 
Orville Freeman of Minnesota believes that the Church 
should be controversial. He told a Lutheran men’s 
group recently in Duluth that it is “an almost-accepted 
pattern in modern church life to avoid controversial 
issues because these may become political questions 
and many believe that controversy over such issues has 
no place in the Church 
controversial issues would not violate the concept of 
separation of church and state, but rather would fulfill 
the role which the Church has as a vital community 
institution.” 


. To consider and discuss 


Episcopalians plan major program for 
1960—A worldwide and national program of service 
totaling almost nine million dollars was approved in 
February by the National Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States. The National 
Council is a representative group which serves as an 
executive committee between meetings of the General 
Convention, governing body of the Church. @ The 
program for 1960 will include provision for the several 
national agencies of the Church. More than three mil- 
lions were authorized for the Overseas Department, 
which coordinates the Church’s overseas mission, More 
than two millions will aid the program of the Home 
Department, which serves the Church in the continental 
United States. Other major categories include; Depart- 
ment of Christian Education: $490,840; Department of 
Christian Social Relations: $201,491; World Relief 
and Inter-Church Aid: $373,522; and Capital Needs, 
$485,000. @ The special capital need program in- 
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cludes provision for major improvements to St. An- 
drew's Theological Seminary, Manila, Church training 
center in the Philippines. The appropriation for the 
Overseas Department will allow for the assignment of 
fourteen new missionaries to posts this year, @ One 
of the high points at this last meeting of the Council 
was the announcement that the dioceses and districts 
had, in 1959, contributed more to support their na- 
tional agencies than they had expected to, Nine areas 
had overpaid by at least $1,000, They were: Dioceses 
of Alabama, Delaware, New Jersey, Ohio, Southern 
Ohio, Tennessee, and Virginias and Districts of Alaska 
and Salina, e@ The next Council meeting will be 
April 26-28 in Greenwich, Conn 


Ce Up the aisle carlye—More than hall 
the nation’s young women now get married before their 
2 Ist birthday, according to the youth work director of 
the National Council of Churches, The Rev. Donald 
Q, Newby said in a talk to church youth directors last 
month that the instabilitv of society is a major factor in 
prompting marriages by more than 500,000 teen-agers 
annuatty, The fact that 20 to 25 per cent of America’s 
families move every year “is pretty devastating to the 
teen-ager,” he said, Teen-agers go steady, he explained, 
in an effort to find someone they can count on, Other 
reasons for early marriages have been the pressures of 
military service, the fact that young people are not 
needed as much in their homes in an urban society as 
they were in a rural society, and the fact that families 
are More prosperous and are willing to support their 
children even after the young persons are married, Mr. 
Newby also said churches have pretty much neglected 
the older, college or post-high-school teen-agers, hav- 
ing concentrated their ministry on the senior high 


school group, 


Cos = cis and figures——T he year [959 was 
the worst for crime in the history of the United States, 
aceording to J, Edgar Hoover last month, when he 
released a preliminary report on the ‘S9 figures, All 
major crime classifications, except burglary and armed 
robbery, showed an increase, Agpravated assaults 
showed the greatest increase——7 per cent, AS per cent 
inerease in juvenile arrests Occurred, the FBI chief said, 


ees =| appiness ix not built by brick and 
mortar—Reoognition of aging persons’ desire for ine 
dependence and individuality by churches’ formulating 
programs for their care was urged by two experts in 
the field at a Chureh of the Brethren conference in 
Columbus, Ohio, Addressing the group were Dr, Wilma 
Donahue, gerontologist at the University of Michigans 
continued en page 34 
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44 meditations for teen-agers 


Meeting 
The 


by Walter L. Cook 


author of 
Meditations for Youth 


To help young people cope with 
the problems that face them, Mr, 
Cook has written forty-four de- 
votions that speak directly to the 
teen-ager and his situation, Each 
devotion has a verse of seripture 
as its theme, and each concludes 
with a prayer, 


Some of the Meditations: 7 e// 
Me Where the Goal Posts Are: 
When I Get Sore, Look Out: The 
Power to Stay with Lt: Just Why 
You Are Heres Proof That You 
Are a Strong Person. $ 1.75 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


ABINGDON. PRESS 
Publishers of THE INTERPRETER'S BIBLE 


VESTMENTS _ 
Caswooks——Surpliees—Stoles——Searves 


Siiks—Altar Cloths Embrotdertes 
Pelest Cloake—Rahats——Collars 


Custom Tailoring for Cleraymen 


| 1837 Over 120 Yeors 1960 


Chereh Vestment Makers 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


VS) Beat Bord Breet, New Vor 16, NK 


CPE EBL BBB PPO PPP DEL DD DDD DD 
Spiritual Healing 
Healing belongs in the Church 
Do you rad SHARING, a magazine devoted to 
epiritual healing, telling what is being done and 
What you ean do to fallll Christ’s command: 
“Heal the Sick!’ Prdlivtked monthly—16 pages 
Si for S may $1.50 a wn Send for sample copy, 
The Fellowship of St. Luke 
2248 Front Street San Diego 1, Calif. 4 
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THE RETIRING FUND. 
FOR DEACONESSES 


OF the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
The United States of America 


This New York corporation provides fin. 
portant aid for petived Deaconesses of the 
Chureh, Contributions for its corporate 
purposes will assist in giving them greater 
aid, Communications may be sent to the / 
Pund in care of 


First National City Trost Company 
22 William Street, New York 15, NY. 
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REAL PRORET PREM 
Beli Webb Nylon Seourihe and Dish Cloths 
Cleans=—Seours-Never Sours, Teal for scouring 
pots ahd pans ald washing dishes, Won't 
absord moisture, prease, erime or odors, Write 
for FREB SAMPLES and information, Also 
sponges and towels 


WREER MANU RACTURING CO. 
DEPT. B. 4th & Cambria St. 
Phila, 38, Pa 
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AWARD- 
WINNING 
SERIES 


1959 GEORGE WASHINGTON 


HONOR MEDAL AWARD 


Produced as a public service for all 
America by the Episcopal Church, 
this 15-minute, 52 program dra- 
matic series presents such outstand- 
ing talent as, Agnes Moorehead, 
Boris Karloff, Herbert Marshall, and 
Joseph Cotten in programs dealing 
with everyday problems. 


This series is broadcast world-wide 
by the Armed Forces Radio Net- 
work. 


Check your local radio listings for 
THE SEARCH. If it is not listed 
(series available free) urge your 
favorite station to contact: 


THE SEARCH 
Division of Radio and TV 
281 Park Avenue South 
New York 10, New York 
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How Long? 


ee ae potential candidates for Holy Orders is a 

primary responsibility of the people these candidates 
will serve. How long since your parish sent a man into the 
ministry ? 


The need for more and better-trained clergy increases 
daily as our Church grows and expands. Your seminaries 
stand ready to provide the necessary training to enable these 
men to become “able ministers of the New Testament.” They 
look to parishes such as yours to supply them with the men 
they must train to serve you and the whole Church. 


DIRECTORY 


Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut; Bexley Hall, the Divinity 
School of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio; Church Divinity School of the Pacific, 
Berkeley, California; Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Phil- 
adelphia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, Austin, Texas; 
The General Theological Seminary, New York City; Nashotah House, Nashotah, 
Wisconsin; Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Virginia; 
School of Theology of the University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee; Sea- 
bury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois. 


continued from page 33 
and Clark Tibbits, program plannin 
chief on the special staff of the agin 
for the U.S. Department of Health 
Education and Welfare. Miss Dona 
hue said, “Happiness is not built b 
brick and mortar but in large part b 
human relatedness.” Deploring war 
arrangements of a former day i 
which the elderly were “begrudgingl 
given minimal quarters and custodia 
protection,” Miss Donahue com 
mended institutions that do not fore 
relatedness but foster individuality 
privacy, and natural opportunities fo 
companionship among residents. Mt 
Tibbits, discussing the desires an 
abilities of today’s aging population 
noted that older people, besides wish 
ing to retain “independence and au 
tonomy,” want to “remain in thi 
stream of life.” Increasingly, he saic 
they “have capacities for indepené 
ence and self-sufficiency.” : 


mes = Want to be a la 
missionary? Want to travel oversee 
and go to work for the Church? Her 
are a few jobs that urgently need 
be filled: Alaska—public — healt 
nurse; Brazil—cChristian educatio 
worker; Liberia—math. and physt« 
teacher, librarian, agronomist; Ok 
nawa—trained secretary; Panama- 
housemother for children’s hom: 
Philippines — several secondar 
school teachers, and administrati», 
assistant for the Bishop’s  offics 
Puerto Rico—social worker. Inte 
ested in any one, or more? Write % 
Rowland Cox, 44 East 23rd S» 
Room 1009, New York 10, N.Y. & 
soon as you can. 


meee in line =oof duty- 
The Rey. George F. Packard, rect» 
of St. Mary’s Episcopal Chure 
Baltimore, Maryland, recent 
launched a “churchnik” during 
Lenten service. The churchnik was 
six-foot papier mache replica of t)) 
Mercury astronaut capsule whist 
will be used to carry the first man im 
space. The silver object was pulls 
to the church roof by a pair of your 
sters as the rector, citing the disciplii 
demanded of the astronauts, 
minded his listeners that similar rige 
were required of Christians duri 
Lent, 
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The Rt. Rev. Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., for the 
past thirteen years Bishop of Olympia, be- 
came the first executive officer of the Angli- 
can Communion as well as bishop-in-charge 
of our churches in Europe three months ago. 
A former Navy chaplain, college chaplain, 
and newspaperman, Bishop Bayne 
author of several books, including The Op- 
tional God and Christian Living. 
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A Map Is More Than Paper and Pins 


An American Episcopalian now serving the whole Anglican 
Communion reports on his first survey trip in his new post 


TRETCHING in a great arc— 
from Japan and Korea at one 
id, to India at the other—is one of 
e vast and critical fronts of the 
yntemporary world, 

The word “front” betrays the way 
e Westerners, often unconsciously, 
sually see Southeast Asia—as a de- 
nsive line enclosing the ominous 
tient of Communist Russia and 
hina, So, alas, it must be consid- 
ed, in political and military terms. 
», indeed must it be considered in 
ission terms too, for the meeting of 
ommunism and Christianity is no- 
here more sharp, more vigorous, 
fF more naked than in Southeast 
sia, 

But military terms and ideologies 
re not the best nor the most useful 
wr Christians to use. The “front” is 
ot a physical meeting-place of two 
pposing forces—the Christian front 


within the hearts and minds of 


dividual men and women wherever 
ley may be, 


PRIL, 1960 


By Stephen F. Bayne, Jr. 


It could be very misleading to 
draw a map of the Southeast Asia 
salient and stick pins in it represent- 
ing Our missions, schools and semi- 
naries as our cardinal outposts, or 
our advance units. In a limited sense 
they are those things; but in a deeper 
sense I do not know where one 
would pin-point the exact line of col- 
lision, It is wherever a man wrestles 
with the heartache of trying to find 
a job fit for a man to do and steady 
enough to feed his children. It is 
wherever a young student gravely 
contemplates the social perplexities 
of his over-populated world and 
wonders whether Communism has 
the answers he needs, It is wherever 
a mother, swollen with new life to 
come, hunts for a corner in a 
crowded room for her expected child 
to sleep. 

Thus maps and colored pins are 
not very useful in interpreting the 
mission of the Church in the East 
(or anywhere else for that matter). 


I use them only to help lighten the 
enormous ignorance of a provincial 
American like myself. But the map 
I find myself using more and more 
is a map of a more complicated ge- 
ography: it is the map of sleep and 
work, hope and ideas. 

Before I start recounting our ex- 
ploration of that map, let me give 
the physical geography of this first 
trip. My wife and I, and two of our 
children, left Seattle in a nostalgic 
drizzle on New Year’s Eve, hoping 
that as midnight struck we would be 
flying over the Pacific into a new 
world and a new job. Actually, we 
were sitting in Portland airport, be- 
cause of something the stewardess 
called a “mechanical.” But by morn- 
ing we were in Hawaii. 

Then our Anglican adventure be- 
gan: ten days visiting our sister Church 
in Japan; a day or two in Taiwan 
and Hong Kong; five days in the 
Philippines; three days in Djarkarta, 

(continued on page 36) 
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on Java; five days in Kuching, Sara- 
wak, at the Southeast Asia Council; 
a day in Singapore; three days in 
Calcutta; two days in Jerusalem and 
a day in Beirut; a weekend in Rome, 
visiting our American congregation 
there; then London, on the bright, 
cold afternoon of February the fif- 
teenth. 

In every one of these places, the 
great joy and privilege was the open 
door into the family of the Church. 
In Japan, the ten days were spent 
soaking up every possible impression 
of the rich diversity of the life of 
our Church—from tiny parishes and 
schools packed to overflowing, to the 
great hospital of St. Luke in Tokyo, 
now erecting a new wing. I also had 
the joy of dedicating a new out- 
station for the unique and vivid mis- 
sion of KEEP, the Kiyosato Educa- 
tional Experiment Project. 

In the Philippines, again, our days 
were crowded with visits to churches 
and institutions. I had the special 
honor of a day with the bishops of 
the Philippine Independent Church, 
nearly forty shepherds of a flock of 
more than two million souls, sharing 
with us the costly freedom of a re- 
formed, national Catholic tradition, 
and bound with us in ties of brother- 
hood most movingly deep and real. 

The Southeast Asia Council is a 
new development in our Anglican 
life. It brings together the Churches 
from Seoul to Rangoon; bishops, 
priests and laymen from Korea, 
Hong Kong, the Philippines, Borneo, 
Singapore and Rangoon, European 
and Asian, all sharing the enormous, 
aching problems of the new countries 
and societies of Southeast Asia. 

We discussed every aspect of our 
Church’s life and mission and of the 
people we serve. And, in a richly 
symbolic act, we consecrated a new 
assistant bishop for Borneo, James 
Wong, a Chinese of Australian citi- 
zenship. Bishop Wong began life in 
China and then, as a businessman 
and part-time parson, he served the 
Church in many parts of Asia. 

Briefer visits were interspersed. 
One of these was to Djakarta, Indo- 
nesia, where I had the privilege of 
celebrating the Holy Communion for 
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a congregation nominally English, 
but including almost every variety of 
Anglican in the world today. This 
group is ministered to by a weary 
priest who rejoices in what is surely 
the most stupendous title in Chris- 
tendom, ‘Vicar of Java with Su- 
matra.” Only one priest is there to 
bear witness for our whole Anglican 
family among the more than eighty 
million people of Indonesia. 

In Singapore we had the pleasure 
of a visit to St. Peter’s Hall, the theo- 
logical college which our American 
Church (and our Churchwomen 
especially) aids importantly. Here an 
American priest shares the teaching 
with a Norwegian-born priest of the 
English Church. The latter’s earlier 
ministry as a Lutheran missionary in 
China now bears extraordinary fruit 
in theological leadership for many of 
our clergy in Southeast Asia. 

In Calcutta, I began to learn what 
the Anglican Communion really 
looks like, and received orientation 
about the present stage of the nego- 
tiations for Christian unity in North 
India. 

My visit to Jerusalem was a senti- 
mental pilgrimage. Like many an- 
other American, I had dreamed of 
the day when I might stand in the 
Holy City and see what He saw. 
Talks with Archbishop MacInnes and 
Bishop Cuba’in helped me begin to 
understand the important and highly 
difficult mission of our Church in the 
Arab world. 

Rome was next. We spent three 
days there with my brother and our 
congregation in that glorious Amer- 
ican Church. To celebrate once 
again with the Prayer Book, which 
still, unrepentantly, I like most of all 
our Anglican books, and to visit a 
flock for which I have personal re- 
sponsibility after six weeks of visit- 
ing other men’s pastures—all this 
brought special joy. 

That was the physical geography 
of the trip. Doubtless it was the first 
of many. I shall be journeying often, 
if I am to know the Churches I love 
and serve. My unique new responsi- 
bility does not require from me a de- 
tailed knowledge of every mission 
field, but it does demand as sound a 


judgment of relative urgency as 
can muster, 

My appointment was not designe 
to establish one more mission exper 
(and a Johnny-come-lately, at that) 
but rather to set aside a bishop whos 
dialogue. The enduring truth and rel 
can muse about our enormous an 
scattered concerns, can know wha 
we are all doing and thinking, an 
try to piece together a coherent pro 
gram. 

But I repeat, the map which con 
cerns me is a more complicated an 
subtle one—the map of sleep an 
work, hope and ideas. For here i 
the frontier of the Church’s mission. 
The point of impact is largely to 
found among the new nations, thos 
only now coming into independene 
and fighting for their place in th 
world community. The time is fright 
eningly short. We are well advised t 
remember that the fight is one, an 
the frontier is wherever a man o 
woman thinks and plans and dreams 
and suffers. 

I would like to mention ou 
Church’s gift of a nuclear reactor t 
St. Paul’s (Rikkyo) University im 
Tokyo. Of the theological and stra» 
tegical importance of this gift at thig 
time I haven’t the slightest doubt, 1 
is a gift which bespeaks our concert) 
for peaceful uses of the atom; oud 
interest in higher education and in 
giving to the Japanese people a teach, 
ing tool of the greatest importance 
and our faith in the Creating Goo 
Who teaches us all truth, for all truth 
is of Him. 

Here, in this gift so rich in sym 
bolic value, is a powerful answer to 
the harsh criticism of the West iv 
Asia and to the rival religions whic! 
— if they admit the existence of Gow 
at all—would deny that He has any 
thing to do with nuclear power, Th 
gift speaks of a West concerned ney 
to exploit and destroy, but to buils 
and to give of its best. More, + 
speaks of a God big enough to holy 
all truth together, and of a responsib) 
sense of stewardship of all His gift» 
and an awareness of our duty to us 
them for man’s good and not his hur 

Let no one underestimate eithe 
the significance of the gift nor th 
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IN Kowloon, some two million people live in less than ten square miles of rugged, hilly terrain 


1 atte Nl 


Several hundred 


thousand of these persons are refugees from inland Ching living in three kinds of housing: 1) the hill shaek (ia 


background) 


thoughtfulness with which it will be 
received, It is not a substitute for 
more conventional missionary tools, 
Rather, it moves the missionary en 
counter—the dialogue of the Church 
new and adds the 
Strength of its intellectual and social 
Witness to all that already enters that 


==(O a area, 


dialogue, The enduring truth and rel- 


evance of such missionary tools 


While not directly evangelistic in the 
marrow sense, speaks for us Chris 
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tians most deeply and effectively, 

The Kiyosato Educational Experi 
ment Project, Known as KEEP, is, in 
its Own Way, one of the best bits of 
witness | Know, It speaks to the work 
ing life of Japanese people; it speaks 
of their daily 
of land, and it 
Christian sense of stewardship of our 


bread and a wiser use 
develops the true 


natural and human resources, 
All along the way we kept finding 
task 


facets of the missionary uw new 


2) the single-story unit (lower left); 3) the 2,000-inhabitant multi-level government unit (at right), 


clinic for 
victims in Caleutta, a 
pital for dockworkers in Hong Kong, 
AIL in all, 
these facts, in their number and va- 


university, a school, a 


leprosy hos- 


a village clinie in Japan 


riety, strain my mind’s capacity to 
comprehend, They, again, are tools, 
not substitutes, for evangelism; for 
each speaks of a Christan’s deep 
concern for the whole life of his 
brother man, 


lL can speak well enough in. ser- 
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If Christ walked through your town today... 


. if Christ had chosen this year — and your town — as the time 
and place of His teaching, He would talk with you in the language 


and idiom of today . . 


teaching and His Life — 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
IN MODERN ENGLISH 


translated by J. B. Phillips 
Canon Prebendary of Chichester Cathedral, England 


Here is all the truth, all the beauty, all the 
beloved narrative of the four Gospels, the 
Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles and the 
Book of Revelation, reverently written in 
the language of today. 

In these pages we come to know Jesus, and 
to see Him as His contemporaries saw Him. 
The people and events of His years on earth 
take on a new dimension. 


Protestant clergymen of all denominations, 
have welcomed it as an inspired answer to 
a growing human need. 

“T, with thousands of others, have waited for 
this translation ... (J. B. Phillips) writes at 
once with authority, eloquence and warmth 
... The New Testament in Modern English 
translated by J. B. Phillips, is an inspired, 
glorious achievement.” 


—Dr. DANIEL A. POLING 


. even as He talked with the people of Jeru- 
salem in the language and idiom of their day. Out of 
this idea — the idea of Jesus speaking to us in our own 
language — has come a beautiful new version of Ais 


Translating directly from the original Greek, 
J. B. Phillips has not altered the meaning of 
the Scriptures; on the contrary, in this trans- 
lation the original meaning comes through 
with a new and exciting clarity so that the 
reader can appreciate and understand the 
New Testament for what it really is—a map 
of life for every age and every place. 

If ever you have found other versions of the 


Bible difficult to read or understand .. . if 
you would like to read Christ’s words as He 
would speak them to you today ... THE 


New ‘TESTAMENT IN MODERN ENGLISH is a 
book you will cherish. 


Available at your bookstore 
Clothbound $6.00 
DeLuxe Leather Edition $12.50 


She Macmillan Co. 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


subscription form for a EPIscoPALIAN 


e Please bill me for L] 1 year @ $3 


2 years @ $5 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


ZONE STATE 


PARISH 


(Signed) 


DIOCESE 


York 10, New York 


e Mail to: THE EPISCOPALIAN, Box 199, Madison Square Station, New 
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mons or inquirers’ classes about tl 
love of God; but there is a time whe 
words do not say all we want the 
to say, a time when only the act, tl 
wordless act, can speak for us. Tho: 
times come when we are most deep 
involved in the non-geographic: 
map, so to speak—when our fro1 
tier of thought has moved from citi 
and national boundaries to the hear 
and lives of people. 

The Rt. Rev. Ronald Owen Hal 
Bishop of Hong Kong, took n 
through the incredible resettlemet 
areas in Kowloon, the great mail 
land city of the crown colony. To 
Westerner, these areas for Chine: 
refugees are incredible. The buildin; 
are great new blocks, eight stories « 
more, packed with humanity, tw 
thousand to the block. Spaces bi 
tween buildings teem with childre: 
peddlers, old people haggling wit 
merchants for a bit of sugar cane ¢ 
a handful of rice. 

This basic housing is an enormot 
step up for the refugee Chinese; be 
fore, home was a packing box or 
hole under the sidewalk. Now, fe 
about five U.S. dollars a month, the 
have at least sixty-four square feet i 
a new concrete building, with wate 
and a latrine with a door. To fam 
lies living on a dollar a day, such 
rent and such a place is an enormot 
boon. To qualify for such housing ( 
unit eight feet by sixteen feet), you 
family or group must consist of te 
souls. If there are only six or seve 
of you, then you must make do in a 
eight-by-eight room, or share th 
“larger” room with others. 

This is not exploitation; it is shee 
necessity. It gives thousands of reft 
gees the first bit of decency they hav 
ever had. All praise to a governmer 
which makes possible such develo 
ments. Yet it was hard to sleep easily 
back at my hotel that night, when 
imagined what it was like for a ma 
to work fourteen hours a day and hi 
wife the same, and perhaps a daugh 
ter or a son or two, to make enoug 
among them to live; and then to com 
home to one tiny room. 

Sixty-four square feet to eat in, t 
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live in, to talk in—sixty-four feet for 
the pathetic little bundles of family 
heirlooms, for love and whatever in- 
dividuality and decency there might 
be—sixty-four feet for the tired sleep 
which gives the only moments of 
peace and hope for these thousands 
of people. 

The Gospel, if it is real at all, must 
make sense to a humanity which 
needs sleep. Does this sound ridicu- 
lous? All the highflown thoelogy in 
the world must sometime be tested 
by what difference it makes to the 
universal necessities of mankind. 
What has Christ to say to people who 
need room to sleep and dream? 

I rejoice, as we all should, at the 
great leadership the Church in Hong 
Kong, under Bishop Hall, is giving. 
We build schools for their children. 
We build rooms for them to meet and 
talk in. We build hostels for young 
men and women to come to. We keep 
alive among them the constant as- 
surance that their hope of better 
homes and a more human life is real 
and possible. We build a place where 
they can meet the Lord Who loves 
them and Who stayed awake while 
we slept. We help them to meet Him 
and hear His words, and, if it so be, 
follow Him. If this is not part of the 
Gospel, then I have missed my vo- 
cation completely. 

I thank God for bishops and 
churches with the patience and stub- 
bornness to minister in these ways, 
whether they know where the money 
is coming from or not. I thank God 
that there is still time for us, who 
sleep in peace and comfort, to lend 
a hand to those who don’t. 

You might try going to sleep to- 
night, imagining what it would be 
like to share sixty-four square feet 
with a half-dozen people. Then im- 
agine what our Church can do to 
bring to just such men and women a 
new idea of what life is really like in 
the sight of God, and to bring them 
encouragement to keep on fighting 
for their hope—the encouragement 
that comes from knowing that they 
are joined in the fight, and the hope, 
by millions of plain men and women 
everywhere in the world. 
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One of America’s leading television producers 
talks turkey to Church people about 
morality and responsibility on the air waves 


By David Susskind 


The Moon and Sixpence, which 
introduced to this country through 
television the extraordinary gifts of 
the greatest English-speaking actor 
in the world, Sir Laurence Olivier, 
was hopelessly out-distanced by a 
western. Think about that. It means 
that more Americans chose to see 
another piece of drivel, which they 
could see anytime, rather than see 
The Moon and Sixpence with Olivier. 

The same is true whether you dis- 
cuss opera, good public affairs shows, 
good drama, good discussion pro- 
grams. It says something dangerous 
and terrible, I think, about our pub- 
lic apathy and our public morality. 
The American public seems to be 
mired in inertia and indifference, too 
tired and comfortable to recognize 
the problem; too lazy to appraise 
the danger of a rampaging river of 
slush and trivia that is over-running 
our mental banks; too dedicated to 
the pursuit of the four-day work 
week, electronic kitchens, and the 
crushing confusion of excessive lei- 
sure time, to give any real thought 
to the fact that the greatest com- 
munication instrument ever invented 
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is being debased and hideously de- 
graded. 

I had always thought the clergy 
were a great hope. I wasn’t sure if 
they were in this world, or of this 
world, but I had a feeling that they 
were somehow related to it, because 
1 am from Boston, and we take the 
clergy very seriously up there. But 
they have been strangely silent for 
the most part. Several have journeyed 
to Washington to testify; but when I 
contemplate the enormous oppor- 
tunity that their weekly pulpit offers 
to galvanize people, to awaken peo- 
ple, to stimulate people, to perhaps 
even initiate protests, and when I 
realize how little that opportunity is 
used, it is terribly discouraging. 

I wonder, too, about the edu- 
cators. It’s certainly well-known and 
deeply sympathized with that we 
underpay them, but I can’t under- 
stand why we couldn’t encourage 
them to stand up on their two feet 
and try to activate their students. 

I'm a parent: I have three children 
and I am desperately worried about 
what they are watching. I can’t seem 
to censor it well enough. If I turn my 


back, it’s on and there’s ‘that cow- 
boy again and somebody being 
kicked and slashed and knifed. 

I asked my son the other day how 
things were going. He said, “Oh, 
pretty good, except I wish I had a 
million dollars.” “Well,” I said, 
“that’s an interesting ambition. What 
would you do if you had a million 
dollars?” He’s five and a half, inci- 
dentally. He said, “Id retire.” I can’t 
help feeling that his deepest intel- 
lectual juices are not being challenged 
by either his mother or myself or his 
various television sets. 

There are some myths of televi- 
sion that contribute to public immor- 
ality. The broadcasters—whether 
they be agencies or networks—seem 
to believe in four of these. They say, 
first, “we are giving the people what 
they want.” An interesting bit of ar- 
rogance, it seems to me. I am prone 
to remember George Bernard Shaw’s 
admonition that if you give the people 
what they want long enough, pretty 
soon they begin to want what they 
get. Our people are liking what they 
are getting, but they are making a 
choice from among evils. There are 
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ot enough goods; they are intermit- 
nt and infrequent. And so you 
hoose between three westerns on at 
ie same time. The choice of one 
oes not endow that program with 
uality. It just means it is less bad 
an the alternate shows on the air 
t the time. 

The second myth is: “anyway, it 
time for escape; people work hard 
| day and they don’t want to con- 
sntrate; they don’t want to think; 
ley want to get away from it all.” 
ut we’re so far away from things 
lat we are losing missile races and 
ot races and educational races and 
inking races. 

The third myth is: “The public has 
le intelligence of a twelve-and-a- 
ulf year old.” Well, it doesn’t, not 
ally. The only twelve-and-a-half 
sar old mentality I’ve ever met is in 
twelve-and-a-half year old. The rest 
' the people either had a five-year 
d mentality because they were five, 
- a forty-five year old mentality be- 
use they were forty-five. 

The last excuse is that “television 

a business; we have stockholders; 
's our job to pay dividends: we are 
yt an institution of public goodwill.” 
fell, they are not a private. business 
id the excuse that television does as 
yod a job as the movies and book 
iblishing and the Broadway theatre 
-is a canard. The others are private 
isinesses. The airwaves are owned 
y the people—leased to these chaps 
1 do a responsible job—in our in- 
rest. The broadcasting companies 
e fundamentally public utilities. If 
yu picked up your telephone, for 
hich you pay a monthly rate, and 
yu couldn’t get connections very 
ell or people came in with insulting 
ymments on the line, you’d quickly 
ring into action with your legisla- 
rs. You should spring into action 
out television because people are 
ming in on the line with really bad 
essages. 


What can be done? 


There are some specific things we 
uuld do now about television. It is 
ie thing to be negative and critical; 
$ quite another to have some ideas. 
I think that one thing that should 
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be done is to restore a balance in 
programing, to diversify the sched- 
ule, to recognize that America is a 
country with 180,000,000 people 
containing a multitude of appetites. 
There is obviously an appetite for 


westerns—and there should be some , 


-—but there is no excuse for all 
thirty-seven of them. There’s obvi- 
ously an appetite for murder and 
mayhem; there should be some—but 
not twenty-three of them. There is 
also room for good music and good 
drama; some good discussion pro- 
grams; some good operas; some good 
symphonies; some good comedy. 
There isn’t enough of any of these. 
We should restore a balance to pro- 
graming and we must do it soon or 
we are going to become a nation full 
of driveling idiots. 

Secondly, we should introduce 
some new faces-and formats. We 
need to be made aware that we can 
think; we need to laugh with brain 
involvement for a change. There are 
endless formats and no exclusivity on 
imagination. We need new ideas. For 
example, repertory drama with a 
company of actors who change roles 
every week. What about satire? Sat- 
ire examines itself comedically; it 
makes you aware of various little 
cancers in the body politic. Laughing 
at them, you recognize them. That’s 
healthy. There are any number of 
new ideas and new faces limited 
only by your imagination. 

We need more public information 
programs in prime evening time, not 
as a conscience salve, as we are now 
getting it. We need at least one hour 
a night; we need it because the issues 
of our times are so complex, hor- 
rendous in their magnitude and im- 
plication, that there cannot be too 
much elucidation, explanation, and 
informed reliable opinion. The facts 
are too staggering. We need some- 
one to take the facts and make them 
clear to us, relate them to yesterday 
and to tomorrow. 

We must not back away from 
opinion on the networks. We need 
it, and from people like James Res- 
ton, Walter Lippman, and Joseph 
Alsop. We don’t have that kind of 
program regularly. 


It might help to break through 
those rigid time barriers. We inher- 
ited from radio the idea that things 
had to be fifteen minutes, half an 
hour or one hour long. There is no 
rule to say we can’t have a whole 
evening devoted to a_ brilliantly 
structured piece of programing; 
the night might take on electricity 
and excitement and showmanship, 
might combine entertainment with 
information. 

Television is the one business that 
really does not invest in itself. The 
automobile maker spends millions 
planning the new car; the chemist 
does the same with a new plastic. In 
the summer months, instead of being 
a re-hash of yesterday’s mediocrity 
on film, television should be experi- 
menting with new ideas for their pub- 
lic—new people, new talent, so that 
something good could happen. 

Perhaps it would help to eliminate 
some of the parochialism, to fan out 
and have a few other origination 
centers. It seems to me it might be 
healthy to have other mentalities 
brought to bear on the programing 
picture. Perhaps San Francisco, or 
Chicago, or Seattle, or Des Moines. It 
might give us an introduction to some 
healthy creative air if we revoke the 
very provincial origination points of 
New York and Hollywood. 


The rating madness 

I think also that we have to stop 
the breathless terror—the pathetic, 
pathological pursuit of ratings; the 
questing for random millions of view- 
ers—irrespective of age. Automo- 
bile manufacturers are beaming 
programs at my five-and-a-half-year 
old son who has an allowance of a 
quarter a week. He’s mad about the 
show, but, try as he will, he can’t go 
out there and buy that spark plug 
because, first, he doesn’t know what 
it is; secondly, even if he knew what 
it is, he couldn’t use it; and, thirdly, 
I’m not about to increase his allow- 
ance because I don’t like the program 
in the first place. 

Ratings are not the Ten Com- 
mandments of television life. They 
are the one mad, insecurity-ridden 
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David Susskind is television's most outspoken critic an 
best-known producer of dramatic entertainment. 

Under Susskind’s hand, Talent Associates, Ltd., has becom 
America's leading producer and packager of live dramati 
shows. Receiving critical acclaim were duPont’s ‘The Princ 
and the Pauper,” “The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” “The Browr 
ing Version,” “Billy Budd,’ and “Member of the Wedding, 
as well as “The Moon and Sixpence,” with Sir Laurenc 
Olivier, which captured the Sylvania award for the be: 
single show of the season. 

Susskind himself has become best known to the televiewin 
public as the creator and moderator of the stimulating pre 
gram, ‘Open End,” and in the past year has become one 
this country’s most articulate and sought-after lecturers. 

He has also produced a motion picture, ‘Edge of the City, 
three Broadway stage plays, including last season's hi 
“Rashomon,” and is now preparing to film this season 
dramatic sensation, “Raisin in the Sun” in Hollywood. 

With these enterprises blooming and scores of others i 
the works, one cannot help but wonder what effect Davi 
Susskind might have had on the hallowed halls of Harvard 
he had remained true to his original ambition—to become 
college professor. 
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method of appraising what televi- 
sion is worth—the worst method. 
The fact that millions are watching 
tells you nothing if, in fact, you can 
even believe that. What is much more 
important is who’s watching—men, 
women, children? What sexes, what 
income groups, what age groups? 
This is what matters. Pursuing random 
quantum millions makes no_ sense 
whatsoever, and yet broadcasting 
lives and dies on the rating system. 
There is no greater madness. 

Last, but hardly least, I think it 
is very important to all of you as 
church people, be you laymen or of 
the clergy, to help smash the false 
gods of television: belief in neu- 
trality, innocuousness—don’t offend 
anyone. You can’t do anything in a 
country this size without offending 
somebody. There is always one who 
will remind you. I know. He writes 
me. He will not leave me alone. 

When we did The Power and The 
Glory, he called me anti-Catholic be- 
cause, he said, the priest drank and 
anybody who’d show that is obvi- 
ously anti-Catholic. | wrote him that 
I had consulted with Graham 
Greene, that I understood Mr. 
Greene was in high favor with the 
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Church and that he was a Roman 
Catholic; that he had advised me 
that the point of the story was that 
the sacraments were greater than the 
individual man and that it was a 
deeply pro-religious work. The critic 
wrote me back; I was a Jewish 
maniac. 

Then we did The World of Sholem 
Aleichem. 1 thought I had fooled 
him. There we created a Jewish 
stereotype, however, and he had 
nothing but contempt for it. He was 
going to write my sponsors. If he 
watched with a little care, or even 
read the newspapers, he would know 
we had no sponsors. We then went 
on and did Simply Heavenly, by 
Langston Hughes, a story of Negroes. 
Well, if ever there were stereotypes, 
this critic of mine saw them there. 
This fellow won’t leave me alone. He 
is going to write a letter of protest, 
come hell or high water. 

This is no reason to suggest that 
we must find a sterile, neutral path— 
because there lies blandness and 
nothingness. Too many scripts do not 
get on the air because they have 
something to say; some people might 
be galvanized, intellectually or emo- 
tionally; others might be angry; but 


millions more would be deeply an 
thoughtfully pleased. Television mus 
dare for ideas and dare for novelt 
and dare for imagination. I thin 
nothing ever invented has such po 
tential for good, for enlightenment 
for education, for stimulation. 

It seems that a kind of gorgeous 
exquisite apathy has fallen upon eve 
those from whom we have every righ 
to expect leadership. The time ha 
come in the affairs of broadcasting— 
and more largely in the affairs of a 
Americans—when we must be awak 
ened. History may well record the 
we lost in the great contest of idea 
because we were too sluggish, to’ 
irresponsible, too crassly dedicate 
to pleasure and the pursuit of leisure 

I think it is the obligation of th 
clergy, and the educators, and the re 
sponsible press to recognize that th 
airwaves belong to the people; the 
these airwaves are leased to privat 
corporations who promise to pre 
gram “in the public interest, com 
venience and necessity,” and that th 
companies are bound to do just tha 
I think it is the responsibility of a 
of us to care about this, and Dé@ 
something about it now. Not late 
Now. 
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ires the good of the object as such, 
rom whatever source that good 
omes—must step in and help, or 
ame, the instinct, before it can make 
he abdication. And of course it often 
oes. But where it does not, the 
avenous need to be needed will 
ratify itself either by keeping its 
‘bjects needy or by inventing for 
hem imaginary needs. It will do this 
Il the more ruthlessly because it 
hinks (in one sense, truly) that it is 

Gift-love and therefore regards it- 
elf as “unselfish.” 

It is not only mothers who can do 
his. All those other Affections 
vhich, whether by derivation from 
yarental instinct or by similarity of 
unction, need to be needed may 
all into the same pit. The Affection 
if patron for protegé is one. In Jane 
Austen’s novel, Emma intends that 
darriet Smith should have a happy 
ife; but only the sort of happy life 
vhich Emma herself has planned for 
ier. My own profession—that of a 
iniversity teacher—is in this way 
langerous. If we are any good, we 
nust always be working towards the 
noment at which our pupils are fit 
o become our critics and rivals. We 
hould be delighted when it arrives, as 
he fencing master is delighted when 
lis pupils can pink and disarm him. 

I hope I am not being misunder- 
tood. If these words lead anyone 
o doubt that the lack of “natural 
iffection” is an extreme depravity, I 
hall have failed. Nor do I question 
or a moment that Affection is re- 
ponsible for nine-tenths of whatever 
Olid and durable happiness there is 
n our natural lives. I shall therefore 
lave some sympathy with those 
vhose comment on the last few pages 
akes the form: “Of course. Of course. 
These things do happen. Selfish or 
eurotic people can twist anything, 
ven love, into some sort of misery 
yr exploitation. But why stress these 
narginal cases? A _ little common 
sense, a little give and take, prevents 
heir occurrence among decent peo- 
ae.” But I think this comment itself 
reeds a commentary. 
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Firstly, as to neurotic. I do not 
think we shall see things more clearly 
by classifying all these malefical 


states of Affection as pathological. | 


No doubt there are really pathologi- 
cal conditions which make the temp- 
tation to these states abnormally 
hard, or even impossible, to resist for 
particular people. Send those people 
to the doctors by all means. But I 
believe that everyone who is honest 
with himself will admit that he has 
felt these temptations. Their occur- 
rence is not a disease; or if it is, the 
name of that disease is Being a Fallen 
Man. In ordinary people the yielding 
to them—and who does not some- 
times yield?—is not disease, but sin. 
Spiritual direction will here help 
us more than medical treatment. 
Medicine labors to restore “natural” 
structure or “normal” function. But 
greed, egoism, self-deception, and 
self-pity are not unnatural or ab- 
normal in the same sense as astigma- 
tism or a floating kidney. For who, 
in Heaven’s name, would describe as 
natural or normal the man from 
whom these failings were wholly ab- 
sent? “Naturally,” if you like, in a 
quite different sense; archnatural, un- 
fallen. We have seen only one such 
Man. And He was not at all like the 
psychologists’ picture of the inte- 
grated, balanced, adjusted, happily 
married, employed, popular citizen. 
You can’t really be very well “ad- 
justed” to your world if it says you 
“have a devil” and ends by nailing 
you up naked to a stake of wood. 
But secondly, the comment, in its 
own language, admits the very thing 
I am trying to say. Affection pro- 
duces happiness if—and only if— 
there is common sense and give and 
take and “decency.” In other words, 
only if something more, and other, 
than Affection is added. The mere 
feeling is not enough. You need 
“common sense”; that is, reason. 
You need “give and take”; that is, 
you need justice, continually stimu- 
lating more Affection when it fades 
and restraining it when it forgets or 
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would defy the art of love. You nee 
“decency.” There is no disguisin 
the fact that this means goodnes 
patience, self-denial, humility, an 
continual intervention of a far high« 
sort of love than Affection, in itsel 
can ever be. That is the whole poin 
If we try to live by Affection alon 
Affection will “go bad on us.” 

How bad, I believe we seldom rex 
ognize. Can Mrs. Fidget really hay 
been quite unaware of the countle: 
frustrations and miseries she inflicte 
on her family? It passes belief. Sh 
knew—of course she knew— that 
spoiled your whole evening to kno 
that when you came home yo 
would find her uselessly, accusingh 
“sitting up for you.” She continue 
all these practices because if she ha 
dropped them, she would have bee 
faced with the fact she was dete: 
mined not to see; would have know 
that she was not necessary. That 
the first motive. Then, too, the ver 
laboriousness of her life silenced h« 
secret doubts as to the quality of he 
love. The more her feet burned an 
her back ached, the better, for th 
pain whispered in her ear, “Ho 
much I must love them if I do a 
this.” 

That is the second motive. But 
think there is a lower depth. Tl 
unappreciativeness of the other 


thing will “wound” a Mrs. Fidget- 
in which they begged her to send th 
washing out, enabled her to feel 1) 
used. Therefore, to have a continu! 
grievance; to enjoy the pleasures 

resentment. If anyone says he do: 
not know those pleasures, he is 

liar or a saint. It is true that they a 
pleasures only to those who hat 
But then a love like Mrs. Fidge 
contains a great deal of hatred. 

was of erotic love that the Rom: 
poet said, “I love and hate,” by 
other kinds of love admit the sar 
mixture. They carry in them t) 
seeds of hatred. If Affection is mae 
the absolute sovereign of a hums 
life, the seeds will germinate. Loy 
having become a god, becomes 

demon. 


THE EPISCOPALE 


Calendar of Events 


APRIL 


15 Good Friday 

16 Easter Even 

17 Easter Day 

25 St. Mark the Evangelist 


28-29 Easter lectures, Bexley Hall, 
Gambier, Ohio; the Rt. Rev. 
Stephen F, Bayne Jr., speaker 


MAY 


1 St. Philip and St. James, Apostles 
22 Rogation Sunday 

23-25 Rogation Days 

26 Ascension Day 


Television 


April 10, Palm Sunday, First color 
telecast of a church service: from 
Cincinnati, Ohio; the Bishop of 
Southern Ohio, celebrant and 
preacher, NBC-TV 


April 17, Easter Day. From the 
National Cathedral, Washington, 
D.C, Celebrant, the Dean; preacher, 
the Bishop of Washington, CBS-TV 


Radio 


April 16, Easter Even, Midnight 
Eucharist from St, Paul's Cathedral, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 10:35 p.m, to 1:00 
a.m,, EST. Mutual network. 


EPISCOPAL RADIO AND TV 


Television 


13 


Free 


Mission at Mid-Century twenty-eight 


and-a-half-minute films 


Man to Man, 13 fifteen-minute TV talks by 


the Rev, Theodore P, Ferris, Free, 
A Thought for Today, 22 one-minute in 
spirational thoughts for station openings 
and closings. Free. 

Radio 
The Search, 52 fifteen-minute dramatic pro 
grams, with Robert Young as host, For lo 


cal radio stations, Free, 


Viewpoint, Saturdays, 6:15 to 6:30 p.m., 
EST, Mutual Broadcasting Network, Fifteen 


minute award-winning interviews, For local 


stations, 39, free 

A Thought for Today, 26 one-minute in 
spirational thoughts for station openings 
and closings, On one disc, Free 


§2 half-hour worship programs from 
New York City, local 


Trinity 


Trinity Church Foy 


stations, Booking information from Division 
of Radio and TV, 284 Park Avenve South, 
New York 10, N.Y, 


SCHOOLS 


Shattuck School 


Founded 1858 


The oldest Church School west of the 
its 
R.O.T.C., 
age boys | 
stature and in 


Alleghenies integrates of 
program—religious, academic, 
social—to help high school 
grow “in wisdom and 


favor with God and man.” Write 
The Rev. Canon Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr. 
Rector and Headmaster 
160 Shumway Hall 
Shattuck School Faribault, Minnesota 


all parts 


School 1800 


Accredited Church 
estate. Grades 7-12. Small classes. G 


on 


nasium, sports, swimming, fishing. 


Summer camp with tutoring for bo 
to 15 years. Periods 2, 4, or 6 weeks. 


acre 
7ym- 


ys 8 


For “Happy Valley” catalog, write: 


George F. Wiese, Box F 
Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY—CHARACTER BUILDING 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL 


COED 


AGES 6-12 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 


of a well-ordered home in the beautiful 
of North Carolina 60 miles from Asheville, Bal 
routine of activity: study, play, housekeeping c 
spiritual exercises. Under the direction of the 
copal Church, Home cooking, balanced diet. P. 
other pets. Year-round care. Average rate, 
monthly. Catalog, 

Rev, P. W. Lambert, 0.G.S., Box F, Penland, N. 


mountains 


anced 
hores, 
Epis- 
onies, 
$60 


es 


THE SEWAKEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


A division of the University of the So 
An Episcopal School 
ROTC Honor School 


Benwood Scholarships On a Mountain Top 


uth 


A College Prep School 
On a College Campus 


Fully aceredited, Grades 9-12, Small classes, All sports; 


gymnasium, indoor pool, 98rd year, 


For catalog write: 


Col, Craig Alderman, Supt., Box F, The Sewanee Mili- 
tary Academy, Sewanee, 


Tennessee, 


Hannah More Academy 


The Diocesan Girls’ School of Marylan 


Grades 7-12. Boarding, day. Accredited, 
college programs of study. Established 
catalog and pictures with full information, 


Catherine Offley Coleman, 
Reisterstown 1, Maryland 


VOORHEES SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DENMARK, S, C. 


Departments: Junior College, 
Fully Accredited A Grade by 
Southern Association, Under direction of 
Chureh Institute for Negroes, Beautiful 


Reasonable Terms. For Information, write to 
JOHN F. POTTS, President 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL — VIRGI 


Established 


Co-educational, 


School and Trades, 


locat 


Boys & girls, grades 1-8 
Boarding 
Episcopal 
provides 
physical, 


auspices. Carefully 
for sound mental, moral, 
social growth. Dedicated staff. S 
riding. Gym. 115 miles, Washington, D.C.; 
Charlottesville, Va, Board and __ tuition, 

Summer camp, Write: Willits D. Ansel, Acting 
~aster, Box F, St. George (Greene County), Vi 


d 


Two pre- 
1832. 


For 
write: 


M.A., Headmistress 


High 


the 


American 


jon. 


NIA 


1909 


school in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
planned program 
spiritual, 


ports, 

near 
$900. 
Head- 
rginia 


SHIMMER COLLEGE 


Mt. Carroll, Illinois 
“ 


Episcopal-related four-year liberal arts 
coeducational college ... Integrated general 
education and specialization . Preprofes- 
stonal program and primary and secondary 
teacher training . . . Small-class discussion 
method ... Accepts qualified high school grad- 
uates and exceptional early entrants ... Reg- 
istration limited to 235 ... Fully accredited. 

. College chaplain jointly appointed by 
Shimer and the Bishop of Chicago ... For 
information write Director of Admissions, 
Shimer College, Mount Carroll, Illinois 


PCCHEOOSO HEE OHOEESEEESESESEEEES 


UPSALA 
COLLEGE 


A coeducational college of 
liberal arts and science dedicated 
to Christian higher education 


For Catalogue and other 
information write: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


UPSALA COLLEGE 


East Orange, New Jersey 


CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
GLEN LOCH, PA. | 


A School for Boys whose mothers are 
responsible for support and education 
Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 
Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 { 
acre farm in Chester Valley, Chester | 
County, where boys learn to study, 
work and play. 
Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 
Headmaster 
Post Office: Box. 662, Paoli, Pa. 


| 


IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home of 
the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast, 
famous Texas ranches, A bilingual city. 
Delightful climate. Coeducational. 
Christian, sponsored by Texas Presby- 
terians. Full accredited 6 degrees, 
through master’s. Small classes. ROTC. 


Intercollegiate athlet- 
RINITY 
x Leflas 


a 

ics, ‘“‘America’s most 
modern campus.’’ 

James Woodin Laurie, President 

Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas 


R HAL Kenosha, Wisconsin 
KEMPE L 88th Year 
Church School for Girls, Boarding & Day 
Thorough college preparation and spiritual 
training. Music, art, dramatics and homemaking 
courses. All sports. Junior school department. 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 50 miles from 
Chicago. Under the direction of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. For catalog address: Box F. 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. In_ historic 


Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. Separate . 
riding. . 


music and art departments. All sports, 
For “All Saints’ Today” and Bulletin, address: 
THE REV. JOHN MAURY ALLIN, Rector 


Box F Vicksburg, Miss. 


for the CHURCH 


Altars ([]Pews [) Organs 
Church Furniture [] Fabrics 
Flags [] Lighting Fixtures 
Visual Aids () Bibles [] Robes 
Folding Chairs and Tables 
Sterling and Brass Altar Ware 
Stained Glass Windows 

Books of Remembrance 


Bells, Van Bergen, 
from Holland 


_) Bulletin Boards 
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STE) ELE RERErFEn 


Check above items in which you are 
interested and write for FREE catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Tel. CApitol 7-2150 


Seashore Vacation? 
Christian Fellowship too 
Be a Guest At 


Miramar 


July 30—Labor Day 
sprann,wWrite for details 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH CENTER 


Bellevue Avenue Newport, R. I. 


> 4 WOMEN! 


Offer yourselves 


to Christ through 


His Church in 
THE OFFICE OF DEACONESS 
Write to The Deaconess-in-charge, Central House 
for Deaconesses, 1906 Orrington Ave., Evanston, 


Illinois. 


A6 


Sterling Silver 


Ciborium 
614 inches $85. 


lk 
CHALICES 
CIBORIA 
CRUETS 
MEMORIALS 
OF 
SUPERB 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


bal bei Shi Glasier 


Church Craftsman 
143 E. 54th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
PLAZA 3-5929 


ALASKA 
9th Cruise 
especially for 
Episcopalians, 
June 27-July 17 
Sailing on 
S.S. Princess Louise 
For free, illustrated folder ‘‘Alaska,” 
please write Episcopal-Alaska Tour, 
P.O. Box 4013, St. Paul 16, Minn. 


ST. ANNE’S-IN-THE-HILLS 
INDIAN HILLS, COLORADO 
Camp for Girls, 8-15 Years 

June 26-August 23 

Under the direction of Sisters of 

St. Anne, (Episcopal). Sports, 

Hand Crafts, Music, Riding, 

Bible Study, etc. 

Good Counselors, Chaplain 
Member American Camping Assn. 
Write Director 
2701 South York Street 
Denver 10, Colorado 


IF YOU 
philosophy WRITE FOR 
Bt doce MONEY! 


Here is a clear, well- 
marked path to vivid, 
forceful, creative lan- 
guage, style, composi- 
tion. Strengthen, enrich 
your novel, poetry, es- 
says, biography — by 
applying Herbert Spen- 
cer’s and Edgar Allan 
Poe's classic principles that have influenced 
and inspired many of the world's great au- 
thors and teachers of English! Indispensable 
tor writers eager to get published! 


Send $1.00 to Dept. FR 
PAGEANT PRESS, 101 5th AVE., N. Y. 3 
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ophy ° 
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Fer Your Information 


continued from page ten 


To our colleagues in the circulatio 
department; to our calm printers at th 
Hildreth Press in Bristol, Connecticut 
to Edward Stern and Company o 
Philadelphia, who pitched in with u 
on the promotion materials; to the edi 
tors of Presbyterian Life, who permitte 
us to use the beautiful color plates, an 
to the many others: well done. 


WE were so wound up we almos 
forgot to talk about the April issue. 

So many interesting feature storie 
and reports came in that we decided t 
run fifty-two pages instead of forty 
eight, which we had planned as ou 
norm. 

We do plan to have Letters and Book 
columns, and a more comprehensiv 
Worldscene section. Look for these an 
other innovations in the May issue. An¢ 
we won't forget some of the younge' 
reading members of the Episcopal fam 
ily, either. We have plots a-hatching fo 
you, too. This first issue is really just te 
show your parents and grandparent: 
that we are really alive and kicking. 

The Presiding Bishop, Dr. Lewis 
Bishop Bayne, and Mr. Susskind are 
well known to many of our readers. We 
plan to hear from all of them again ir 
our pages. 

Dr. Lewis’s articles in this and suc 
ceeding issues are part of his forth 
coming book entitled, The Four Loves 
This new volume from this grea 
Anglican layman will be published in 
July by Harcourt Brace and Company 
Mr. Susskind’s article is based on hi 
recent talk to the Broadcasting and Film 
Commission of the National Council o: 
Churches. 

Miss Mary Seth, author of The Facc 
of Christ, page 23, and compiler of the 
wonderful collection of art on ou 
pages, is an associate editor of Presby 
terian Life. She has spent considerabli 
time in Europe and the United State 
searching for real religious art, both ole 
and contemporary. 

New Church in Town, page 13, in 
troduces our own assistant editor, Alli 
son Stevens, and our photographer 
David Hirsch. This team will repor 


again in the future on visits to interest 
ing congregations. See you in May— 
HENRY McCCOoRKLE 


Credits: P. 2, New York Times. P. 3, 
(top) David Hirsch; (bottom) Henry Me- 
Corkle. P. 4, (top left) World Wide; (cen- 
ter left) CBS-TV; (bottom left) Ladies Home 
Journal; (top right) Wide World; (bottom 
right) Episcopal Church Photo. P. 5, John 
Loengard. P. 22, Walter Stoneman. P. 23, 
Musée Jacquemart-André. P. 35, Keystone. 
P. 37, Henry McCorkle. P. 42, Jay Sey- 
mour. P. 50, Episcopal Church Photo. 


THE EPISCOPALIA 


i NEED TO BELIEVE by Murdo 
en MacDonald. 128 pp. New 
fk, Scribners, $2.95. The basic 
sntials of faith set forth by the 
muster of St. Georges West, Edm- 
gh. 

ACHING THE OLD TESTA- 
ENT by QO. Jessie Lace. 80 pp. 
senwich, Seabury Press, $1.65, paper. 
»ractical guide by 2 woman with long 
lerience as Senior Lecturer and 
tor at William Temple College, 
zby, England. 


WER TO SAVE by Fredernck M-~ 
mis. 64 pp. Greenwich, Seabury 
Ss, $1.25, paper. Short meditations 
the Crucifixion and Resurrection by 
Rector of St. Thomas Church, New 
rk. 


E DAYS OF OUR LIFE by Francis 
Wheeler. American Edition edited 
A. Pierce Middleton. 202 pp. New 
rk. Morehouse-Barlow, $2.70. An 
iscopal Book Club selection, it is 2 
il written devotional book that moves 
etly and profoundly through the 
jor feasts of the church year. 
I[ASONS FOR FAITH by John H. 
Tstner. 245 pp. New York: Harper, 
00. A contemporary argument for 
- faith. 


[E MASTER’S MEN by William 
rclay. 127 pp. New York, Abingdon 
sss, $2.00. An examination of the 
ends which have grown up about 
: Apostles from articles in the British 
sekly by a lecturer at the University 
Glasgow. 


1E OFFERING OF MAN by Harry 
amires 146 pp. New York. More- 
use-Barlow. $2.50. Spring selection 
the Episcopal Book Club. A force- 
indictment of much that passes for 
ristianity today. 

iE BEATITUDES AND MODERN 
FE by Harry Hutchion 127 pp. New 
wk, Morehouse-Barlow. $2.25. The 
plications of the Beatitudes for every 
y living. 

4E CHURCH IN THE WORLD OF 
ADIO-TELEVISION by John W. 
ichman 191 pp. New York, Asso- 
ition Press. $3.50. A thoughtful, non- 
shnical look at how the church can 
late to modern “communications.” 
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A GUIDE TO 


a 
uu 
EPISCOPAL 


CHURCHES 
OVERSEAS 


Tks 
OF 
@ 


35 cents 


and now .. . 
A GUIDE to Episcopal 


Churches .. OVERSEAS 


A 48-page listing by country, city, and 
street of churches in Hawaii, Alaska, 
and Central and South America, Europe, 
and all U. S. extra-continental territories 
and possessions. All Episcopal jurisdictions 


in the British Isles, Canada, Australia, the 
Indies, Africa, Asia, and elsewhere are 
also given. 

Indispensable to the 

layman going abroad 


35¢ a copy, or three copies for $1.00. No handing 
or — charges when order is accompanied by 
remittance. 


THE EPISCOPAL BOOK CLUB 
Newode r ; 


A LASTING 


CONFIRMATION GiFT 


Significant symbels on 


om 1D Federal Exe T= 


Church § & idee: Supply House, Inc. 


WIG Pearl St. Reem 206 Betelo 2, NY- 


P&ene: Medison 4620 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


P_ O. Sex 771, 


American Leprosy Missions 


Missions is a related agency 
of both the National Council 
of the Churches of 

Christ in the USA. and 
the Nationa! Association 

of Evangelicals. 


INCORPORATED 


sm in 


f 45 


spiritu tal ec o more th 
in 160 treatment centers m 32 countries 


O. W. Hasselblad, M.D., President, 


AMERICAN LEPROSY MISSIONS, Inc., 


297 Perk Avenue, South, New York 10, NY. 


[1 I enclose my gift of S$ 

[] Please send me information on your Gitt Annuity 
Plen 

[] Please send me your free literature 


EE EEE 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


Lorchmont, N.Y 


s of leprosy 
y 


for victims of leprosy 


LAYMEN 
Bear 


Witness 
to their 
FAITH 


For the months of May and June, The 
Upper Room publishes its annual “Lay 
Witness Number’, This issue is written 
entirely by laymen from all walks of 
life, whose thoughts and experiences 


bear witness to their faith, 


Because of their simplicity, sincerity and 
strength, these inspiring devotions are 
particularly suited to family and group 
as well as to individual use. 


ir your church does not have a standing 
order for The Upper Room, order now 
to start with the May-June number, Ten 
or more copies to one address, 7¢ per 
copy. Individual yearly subscriptions, 
$1, three years $2. Order from 


yEDU 


yy" vy 


The world’s most widely used 
daily devotional guide 


37 Editions 


1908 Grand Avenue 


31 Languages 


Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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Inquiry: a question and answer column 


se 
conducted by Henry Thomas [olan 


U). Friends in another branch of the 
Church wonder why we use the word 
Easter, which they say is pagan. What 
do they mean? 


A. They are right. The word is one of 
non-Christian origin. It comes from the 
name given by ancient Teutonic peoples 
to their goddess of Spring, and to the 
spring festival held to honor her. 
Throughout Eastern Orthodox Christen- 
dom, the name given the feast is Holy 
Resurrectiontide, Calling it Easter, and 
making it supplant the ancient pagan 
spring festival, is an example of the 
early Church’s assimilating the pagan 
calendar and overlaying the chief pagan 
festivals with Christian  feast-days. 

The commemoration of our Lord’s 
Passion, Cross, and Resurrection does 
not replace a pagan festival. The Gospel 
itself fixes those events as happening at 
the time of the Passover. In the Jewish 
calendar, the date of the Passover had 
already long been, and still is, fixed by 
a calculation of phases of the moon. 


U. Who has the right to say what 
color paint should be used inside our 
parish hall and Church School rooms? 


A. The vestry, only. The government 
of our parishes is democratic in prin- 
ciple, with certain limitations. There 
have been mighty few simon-pure, 
simple-majority-rule democracies in 
history; ancient Athens was one con- 
spicuous example, where decisions were 
made by having each citizen cast his 
ballot publicly on every issue, and the 
bare majority prevailed. Most so-called 
democracies of history, and notably 
those of modern times, are really gov- 
ernments of constitutional representa- 
tion, where elected representatives make 
the decisions. 

And so for the Church, or the parish. 
It might seem like nice democratic pro- 
cedure for the vestry to take an opinion 
poll of every man, woman, and child 
in the congregation to find out whether 
the Majority would prefer robin’s egg 
blue ov chartreuse on the walls and 
ceiling, but it would be abdicating its 
office and misrepresenting the true na- 
ture of the government of the parish, if 
it did, Also, only a badly misguided 
vestry would fail to take into serious 
consideration the known wishes of the 


congregation, or some members, | 
even such a question as this, but it 
the vestry’s own view, arrived at aft 
prayerful discussion, that must prevé 


Q. i my church is a corporatic 
where are my shares of stock? 


A. Nowhere. A parish church, or ai 
other church corporation, is not tt 
kind of corporation. Business corpo! 
tions issue shares of stock, but chur 
corporations—whether parishes or d 
ceses, the Church Pension Fund, t 
Church Life Insurance Company, — 
schools, or homes for the aged, 
hospitals—are not business corpo! 
tions, they are “charitable,” or “n¢ 
profit” corporations. There are su 
things as stock-share, non-profit cor 
rations in some states, but they are ra’ 

When any group of people whe 
membership is fluid and changing, 
church congregation or fraternal orgai 
zation, decides to become owner 
substantial assets, particularly  r 
estate, it is most impractical for it 
take title itself as an unincorporat 
association. If it did, the shares 
members who moved away wot 
move away with them, and the shai 
of those who died would descend 
their heirs, who might not even 
members of the congregation. 

In most states, there are just t 
good ways for such a group of peoj 
to conduct their legal affairs efficient 
One is to elect trustees to hold title 
real estate and other assets, and adc 
proper legal provisions that the ber 
ficiaries (cestuis que trustent) of t 
trust are the members of the group w 
meet or maintain certain standards 
membership, age, Confirmation, 
sidence, attendance, financial suppce 
and so forth. The other is to create 
legal, but non-profit, corporation to ta 
and hold title, and provide that 1 
members of the corporation, with f 
right to elect directors (vestrymen) a 
vote on certain other questions, be the 
who meet membership standards. 

Either way, title stays in the truste 
or the corporation, and the tramsient 
lapsed or deceased members simp 
move out or lapse or die out of me 
bership. Their membership in the c& 
poration just ceases to exist. 


THe EpiscopaL 


for MEDITATION 


WRESTLING WITH GOD 


i word meditation has a chilly air about 
it. It has come to stand in most people's minds 
for a kind of outer-space mental activity, far 
distant from anything we might think of our. 
selves as doing: a forbidding word all round. It 
should not be, It means “thinking,” nothing more: 
thinking with a special purpose, to find out what 
something means, and more than that, what it 
means for us, 

It is only as things acquire meaning that they 
begin to exist for us, We meet people, we read 
books, Many thoughts go through our heads, 
many things happen to us, They come and go 
like the headlines in the newspapers, Socrates 
said that the unexamined life was not worth liv- 
ing; perhaps this is what he had in mind, this 
dreary succession of meaningless events, But 
when one of these events stops and speaks to us, 
asking us a question, making us in turn ask it 
what it means—then we are meditating, whether 
we realize it or not—and if our meditation is 
fruitful, it brings into our lives an ever-increasing 
richness of meaning, 

How can thinking do this? It is quite possible, 
as many of us have discovered, to think and think 
about something and get absolutely nowhere, 
Where are we to find the meaning that is supposed 
to come out of this “meditating”? 

We Christians are lucky, We have a storehouse 
of meaning in our three-thousand-year-old tradi- 
tion: in the Old and New Testaments and the 
teachings of the Church, But as things are, too 
often it sits there on the shelf, dead; and we sit 
here with our unexamined lives, dead; when if 
we brought the two together, they would strike 
a light for us, This is meditation—the bringing 
of ourselves and our lives to the place where 
meaning can be found, 

At the beginning of our tradition, in the book 
of Genesis, is a story that will provide us with 
a brief meditation on meditation, Jacob is at a 


alk, 1960 
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time in his life when his double-dealings of the 
past are about to catch up with him, and he is 
faced with what his life has been and will be, 
if nothing is changed, And Jacod was left alone: 
and a man wrestled with him until the breaking 
of the day. . . . Then he said, “Let me go, for 
the day is breaking.” But Jacob said, “T will not 
let yeu go unless you bless me.” And he said to 
him, “What is your name>” And he said, “Jacob.” 
Then he said, “Your name shall no more be called 
Jacob, but Israel (he who strives with Ged), for 
yeu have striven with God and have prevailed.” 
... Se Jacod called the name of the place Peniel 
(the face ef Ged), saying “For I have seen God 
face te face...” 

Wrestling—this seems an odd word to tie up 
with meditation; but it is a good one, for it points 
out that meditation is not to be a cloudlike drift 
ing away into beautiful thoughts, but a vital in- 
volvement of ourselves and what we are, At mo- 
ments of crisis it can even be, as with Jacob here, 
a life-and-death struggle over what we are and 
may become, 

What we are—this underlies the whole em- 
phasis on names in the story, In the Bible, names 
have meaning, as nicknames do with us today, 
Jacob already knows the meaning of his old name 
(the Supplanter—an allusion to his past double- 
dealing); here he is told his new one and pointed 
toward the new nature that goes with it, Here, 
too, he learns the meaning of his experience and 
himself gives it a name, Our meditation, our 
wrestling, should be in some small way a revela- 
tion like Jacob's, in which we learn the meaning 
of our selves and our experience, 

And last of all, in meditation we must, like 
Jacob, hold with a firm grip. to the thought that 
there is a blessing and it can be ours, 7 will not 
let thee go except thou bless me—this will carry 
us through our thinking to the meaning that we 
seek to find, —MARY MORRISON 
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FOUR WEEK 
TOUR OF SOUTH 
AMERICA 


TWO WEEK 
TOUR OF U.S. 


If you have just two weeks vacation—take the 
WHEATON Tour of scenic America, Grand 
Canyon, California, Yosemite, Canadian 
Rockies—and much more, 

If vou have four weeks, then take the South 
American tour to Rio, Buenos Aires, Monte- 
video, San Diego, Lima, Quito—see Station 
HCJB, and many other outstanding cities of 
South America, 


Christian fellowship, world-famous sites and 
scenery, Write today for Frese BULLETIN. Spe- 
cify which tour, 


Address: Dr, Joseph P. Free 


WHEATON TOURS 


BOX 448, Dept, F40 WHEATON, ILLINOIS 
ALSO TOURS OF EUROPE AND HOLY LAND 


A POCKET A list of 7,000 
active churches in 
DIRECTORY the U.S.A, all 
ok EDICIND, arranged by state 
EPISCOPAL and town, com- 
CHURCHES plete with street 
addresses, tele- 

yhone numbers. 


ecessary for any 
traveller or mov- 
er, 128 pages, 25 
cents, Order from 
, \ The 
tS Episcopal Book Club 
Ng | Nevada, Missouri 


Newest colorfast fabrics 


Cc H 4 ' R available. Write for 
RO BE Ss Catalog A37, 


E.R. MOORE CoO. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 


1641 N, Allesandro St, Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


re » 


THE MARGARET PEABODY 


is a Free Library of Churchly litera- 


ee 


| ture by mail, Address: The Lending 
| Library, Convent of the Holy Na- 
j tivity, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 
$a el LE a an reaenetreat Uae ae mower AUK 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
OVER 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 
were sold in 1959 by members of 


Schools, Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
ete, They enable you to earn money 


Sunday 
Groups, 
for your 


treasury, and make friends for your organization, 


Sample FREE to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Bstablished 1015 Cohoes, N. Y. 
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EPISCOPAL SHIELD — STERLING 
\ Nocklace $4.50 Cufl Links $5.00 
\ Lapel Pin $2.00 Tie Clip $3.75 
\ Bracelet Charm $1.80 Key Ring $2.50 
\ Bar Pin $4.00 Soatter Pin $2.00 
4 Brotherhood of St. Andrew 

\ MISSIONARY FUND 
(HAND MADE Box 1636, Columbus, Ga, 


baw wre rr re 


HAND EMBROIDERED ALTAR LINENS 


Our Exquisite Imported Linens appeal to the most 
discriminating taste, They are Hand Embroidered 
and made to your specifications 


New Crease-Resisting Alb and Surplice Linen, 
and other beautiful Linens by the yard, 


Write for tllustrated Brochure 
MARY MOORE, 394F, Davenport, 


Box lowa 


50 


On both trips, experienced tour leaders, fine | 
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Wien the Bishop of Alabama visits 
Canterbury Chapel at the State Univer- 
sity, he sits on a plain solid brick triangle 
firmly affixed to the wall. The chair was 
designed for “big bishop” Carpenter, a 
hearty six-foot, six-inch Georgian with 
a built-in talent for proving that some 
Bishop’s Chairs in Alabama are none 
too substantial. Little did the University 
chaplain and the chair, 
George Mosley Murray, guess that he 
would soon earn the affectionate title of 
Alabama’s “little bishop” and as Suf- 
fragan and later Coadjutor, share this 
strictly unbudgeable seat. 

The Bishop, his Coadjutor, sixty- 
seven active clergymen, and more than 
350 lay readers carry on the work of 
the Episcopal Church in Alabama, a 
diocese stretching over some 50,000 
square miles. Since Bishop Carpenter 
took charge in 1938., Alabama's popu- 
lation has increased almost 13 per cent, 
While the Church membership — has 
swollen a whopping 53 per cent for 
communicants, with 73 per cent more 
baptized members and 129 per cent 
more Church school students. 


designer of 


Know Your Diocese 


Diocesan Headquarters are in 
mingham, and from there the Dic 
maintains an orphanage, Wilmer — 
in Spring Hill; the diocesan camp ce: 
Camp McDowell at Nauvoo; co 
work on four Alabama campuses; ¥ 
round Indian work near Atmore, S 
Alabama; and more recently has he 
to develop a conference center, B 
with Lodge near Mobile. A ur 
ministry to the deaf is carried on — 
deaf priest, the Rev. R. C. Flete 
who serves both St. John’s-for-the- 
and its mission, St. Simon’s-for 
Deaf. 


ELECTED to the episcopate twenty 
years ago, the Rt. Rey. Charles C. J. 
penter has spent most of his life below 
Mason-Dixon Line, with 
brief excursions to the 
East for education and 
when he served in World 
War I and as a chaplain 
in World War I. After 
graduation from Virginia 
Theological Seminary, he 
served two parishes in his 


native Georgia before 
accepting a call to Bir- BISHO) 
mingham. CARPEN” 


BIRMINGHAM 


THE EpiscoP 


The Oxford American 


Prayer Book Commentary 
By Massey H. SHEPHERD, Jr. 


“An indispensable volume for today’s Episcopal 
clergyman. It contains the text of the Book of 
Common Prayer on the left-hand page, with com- 
mentary on the right.” 

—The Living Church. $12.00 


The Liturgical 
Renewal of the Church 


Edited by Massty H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Six distinguished churchmen contribute to the 
first comprehensive treatment of the thought and 
activity of the contemporary Liturgical Move- 
ment in the United States: ARTHUR CARL LICH- 
TENBERGER, WILLIAM HAMILTON NES, JOHN 
OLIVER PATTERSON, ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN. 
Massey HAMILTON SHEPHERD. JR.. THEODORE 
Otto WEDEL. “This is exactly what we need.” 

—STEPHEN F. BAYNE, Jr. $3.25 


The Kingdom, 
the Power, and the Glory 


Services of Praise and Prayer 
for Occasional Use in Churches 
An American Edition of the Grey Book. Special 


services for modern public worship are included 
in this third volume of the Grey Book. $2.25 


HE name Oxford on The Book of Common Prayer is 

your guarantee of the highest quality. The Custodian’s 
Certificate is your guarantee of complete textual accuracy. 
Oxford Prayer Books are available in a wide range of styles 
and colors and are priced from $2.25 to $14.00. Here is a 
fine gift edition in the popular handy size — 354 x5%”. 


07312x White simulated leather, limp, round corners, 
gold edges, gold roll. Gift boxed. Available with Con- 
firmation, Baptismal or Marriage Certificate. India 
paper edition, only %” thick. $5.00 


OXFORD CHURCH MUSIC 
The Oxford University Press catalogue of 
church music includes such famous series as 
the Oxford Anthems; Oxford Easy Anthems; 
Oxford Church Services; Tudor Church Music. 
Details of all of these are included in a new 54- 
page catalogue of Oxford Church Music, just 
off the press. Send for a copy today. 
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Publishers of 
Religious Books for all Churchmen 
P rayer Book C Hymnals 
The Seabury Series 


Extends greetings to the publishers 


and staff of 
THE EPISCOPALIAN 


and presents in this first issue 
its list of books for spring 1960 
The Rt. Rev. Arthur Lichtenberger The Rev. Richard Hanson and 
THE WAY OF RENEWAL The Rev. Reginald Fuller 
THE CHURCH OF ROME: A DISSUASIVE 
‘The Rt. Rev. Lewis Bliss W hittemore 


THE CHURCH Peter Day 
AND SECULAR EDUCATION SAINTS ON MAIN STREET 


The Rt. Rev. Gerald Ellison Esther Pike 
THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION WHO Is MY NEIGHBOR? 
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The Rev. Frederick M. Morris Jessie O. Lace 
POWER TO SAVE TEACHING THE OLD TESTAMENT 


The Rev. Charles E. Batten and 
Dr. Donald E. McLean 


FIT TO BE TIED 
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THE Seabury PRESS, GREENWICH, CONN. ‘ 
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